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PREFACE 


A  rich  field  of  Biblical  study  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Missionary  Message  of  the  Old  Testament.  Not  only  does 
it  form  a  large  and  important  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
teaching,  but  the  study  of  it  is  essential  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  Religion  of  Israel  as  a  whole.  The 
Missionary  Emphasis  is  not  an  incidental  note  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  a  central  proclamation,  and  Israel 
without  its  universal  mission  and  purpose,  is  really 
Israel  without  the  Word  of  God.  To  be  God's  Messenger 
in  the  midst  of  the  nations  was  Israel's  birthright  and 
highest  privilege,  and  her  reluctance  to  assume  this  Role, 
and  her  apparent  inability,  throughout  her  history,  to  be 
fully  gripped  by  this  Office,  has  been  Israel's  greatest 
.failure.  Any  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  therefore, 
which  neglects  its  Missionary  Emphasis,  is  overlooking 
a  key  part  of  the  Old  Testament  teaching,  which  throws 
light  on  all  the  rest.  There  are  few  things  more  basic 
to  the  Religion  of  Israel  than  its -missionary  message 
and  outlook. 

This  fact  is  brought  forcefully  to  our  attention  by 

the  writing  and  research  of  Professor  H.  H.  Rowley,  and 

more  particularly  by  his  little  book,  The  Missionary 

1. 

Message  of  the  Old  Testament,  In  which  he  sets  forth  in 


1.  The  Missionary  Message  of  the  Old  Testament  -- 
H.  H.  Rowley  (The  Carey  Press,  London,  1944) 
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brief  but  comprehensive  form  his  careful  study  of  this 
subject.  Although  Professor  Rowley  does  not  pretend  to 
give  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  missionary  message  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  this  book;;,  he  does  give  a  rather 
thoroughgoing  analysis  of  the  missionary  emphasis  and 
its  implications,  and  anyone  who  undertakes  a  further 
study  of  the  subject  will  find  Professor  Rowley’s  work 
of  more  than  considerable  value. 

The  missionary  emphasis  has  been  a  much  neglected 
part  of  Old  Testament  teaching,  and  Professor  Rowley 
has  performed  a  signal  service,  not  only  by  releasing  it 
from  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things,  but  also  in  giving 
it  an  eminent  place  in  the  field  of  Old  Testament  study. 
My  own  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Rowley’s  scholarly  treatment 
of  the  missionary  aspect  of  the  Old  Testament  will  become 
quite  obvious  in  the  work  which  follows. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  treatise  will  be  to  point 
up  the  peculiar  emphasis  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
missionary  message  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  my  con¬ 
tention  that  a  characteristic  emphasis  can  be  noted  In 
every  passage  which  deals  with  Israel’s  mission  to  the 
world,  Israel  is  unquestionably  called  to  be  God’s 
servant  In  the  midst  of  the  nations,  to  be  "the  channel 

i 

whereby  He  reaches  out  to  men",  but  her  function  as  God’s 
missionary  servant  is  primarily  to  attract  and  draw 


1.  The  Missionary  Message  of  the  Old  Testament 
H.  H.  Rowley,  Page  57. 
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and  win  the  nations  unto  God  by  virtue  of  her  own  loyalty 
and  the  compelling  force  of  her  own  God-given  superlative 
life  and  character.  Israel  Is  called  to  ’’Arise  and  shine” 
that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  might  be  seen  upon  her,,  and  that 

1. 

the  nations  might  be  drawn  by  the  brightness  of  her  rising. 
The  nation  is  chosen  of  God  to  live  in  such  close  fellow¬ 
ship  and  relationship  with  Himself,,  that  it  will  be  able 
to  exhibit,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  contagion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  show  forth  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  In  arresting  life  and  character.  The 
task  of  Israel  is  to  win  the  nations,  not  so  much  by  active 
conquest  and  outgoing  endeavor,  as  by  the  overpowering 
and  irresistible  might  of  a  godly  and  gracious  Spirit. 

There  are  other  points  of  emphasis  of  course,  but  none  so 
prominent  as  this,  and  all  through  the  passages  which  deal 
with  Israel’s  universal  mission,  the  picture  of  a  missionary 
servant  who  wins  by  influence  and  attracts  by  virtue 
of  what  he  is  and  what  God  has  called  him  to  be.  Is  almost 
always  present,  and  especially  so  in  those  passages  where 
the  missionary  message  is  at  its  highest  and  best. 

It  will  become  my  task  In  the  following  pages,  not 
merely  to  support  this  thesis  by  closer  examination  and 
exegesis,  but  to  point  out  the  great  value  of  such  an 
emphasis,  and  the  basic  need  for  it  in  any  missionary 
movement  which  purports  to  win  the  nations  to  God.  It 


1 .  Isaiah  60: 1-5 . 
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will  be  necessary  also  to  trace  the  carry  over  of  this 
emphasis  into  the  New  Testament,  and  to  show  how  the 
missionary  role  of  Israel  is  fulfilled  in  Christ,  the 
Suffering  Servant,  Who,  by  virtue  of  what  He  is  and 
does,  draws  all  men  unto  Himself.  We  learn  from  the 
word  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  and  more  forcefully 
still  from  Christ  the  Living  Word,  that  the  task  of  the 
missionary  servant  is  tx^o-sided.  --to  declare  the  glory 
of  God  in  word,  and  to  reveal  the  glory  of  God  in  life 
and  deed;  and  the  neglect  of  either  side  is  fatal.. to  the 
full  success  of  any  missionary  enterprise.  The  need  for 
a  synamic,  living  witness  to  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations  is  continually  urged  upon  us  in 
the  missionary  message  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  this 
emphasis  the  Old  Testament  keeps  to  the  fore  a  vitally 
important  part  of  the  obligation  which  falls  upon  those 

who  presume  to  answer  Christ’s  call  to  ’’make  disciples 

1. 

of  all  nations.” 

1.  Matthew  28:19. 
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THE  MISSIONARY  EMPHASIS  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

1 .  The  Roots 

Our  study  of  the  missionary  emphasis  in  the  Olcf' Testa¬ 
ment  must  begin  with  an  examination  of  Israel's  doctrine 
of  God.  The  sense  of  a  universal  mission  among  the  Hebrew 
people  was  brought  into  being  by  God  Himself  as  He  unfolded 
His  nature.,  His  character.  His  will  and  purposes,  in  the 
history  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  receptive  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  The  missionary  out¬ 
look  was  Yahweh's  creation  —  the  corollary  of  Israel's 
understanding  of  Him.  It  was  as  Yahweh  made  Himself  known 
unto  Israel,  claiming  his  right  to  Israel's  worship, 
obedience,  and  service;  and,  as  Yahweh  grew  in  Israel's 
apprehension  from  a  great  but  local  and  tribal  Deity  into 
the  one  and  only  Lord  of  the  universe  and  the  determined 
Redeemer  of  mankind;  and,  above  all,  as  the  Spirit  of  Yahweh 
laid  hold  upon  the  prophets,  uniting  them  with  His  own  will 

and  purposes,  and  Inspiring  them  with  His  own  boundless 

£ ' 

love  and  compassion;  that  Israel  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  bound  by  Yahweh  in  an  obligation  of  service 
to  the  world,  and  that  Yahweh  was  calling  his  people  to  a 
mission  of  utmost  consequence  to  the  whole  human  race. 
Although  the  passion  to  share  the  glory  and  blessings  of 
God  with  those  outside  of. Israel  never  gripped  the  nation 
as  a  whole  in  any  thoroughgoing  way,  those  who  did.  become 
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so  gripped,  were  a  divinely  enlightened,,  inspired,  and 
awakened  minority,  and  the  deeper  the  insight  into  the 
character  of  Yahweh  became,  and  the  more  the  Spirit  of 
Yahweh  took  possession  of  heart  and  mind,  the  greater  and 
nobler  the  sense  of  a  universal  mission  grew.  The 
missionary  emphasis  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures  needs  to  be 
studied  against  the  background  of  this  development. 

The  nation  of  Israel  always  had  the  makings  of  a 
missionary  people,  because,  from  the  very  beginning  she 
was  confronted  by  an  exceedingly  high  conception  of  God. 
Throughout  the  Old  Testament  we  are  always  reading  and 
hearing  about  Yahweh  the  Incomparable  One.,  If  at  the 
beginning  Yahweh  was  only  one  God  among  the  many,  among 
the  many  Yahweh  was  considered  supreme.  If  He  was  wor¬ 
shipped  and  honoured  exclusively  in  Israel,  His  stature 
and  glory  were  such  as  to  command  the  awe  and  respect  of 
surrounding  nations.  If  He  was  unknown  to  the  nations. 

He  was  worth  knowing  far  and  wide.  He  was  Yahweh  the 
Incomparable,  by  far  the  best  among  tne  gods. 

To  whom  will  you  liken  me,  to  whom  make  me  equal. 

With  whom  will  you  compare  me,  that  we  should  be 

like  one  another?  1 . 

The  clear  implication  of  Yahweh’ s  evident  superiority, 
contained  in  this  favourite  rhetorical  question  from 
Isaiah,  is  an  implication  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  set  forth  in  the  patriarchal 


1 .  Isaiah  46:5.  An  American  Translation  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press  1941. 
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narratives  of  Genesis;  it  is  set  forth  by  Moses  at  mount 
Sinai ,  by  Joshuah  at  Shechem,  by  Elijah  at  mount  Carmel; 
and  repeatedly  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  all  the  prophets. 
Even  when  the  existence  of  other  gods  is  admitted  or 
assumed,,  Yahweh  is  represented  as  One  worthy  of  undivided 
allegiance,  and  the  others  in  comparison  are  decidedly 
inferior,  frequently  pictured  as  deserving  of  nothing 
but  ridicule  and  contempt . 

Such  a  conception  Is  the  prerequisite  of  an}?  missionary 
enterprise.  People  never  become  missionaries  for  a  god 
of  inferior  character.  There  has  to  be  the  sense  of 
something  worth  sharing,  something  to  command  fervent 
devotion,  something  to  call  forth  universal  awe  and  to 
meet  universal  need,  before  the  missionary  spirit  is  born. 
Only  a  god  great  enough  to  capture  the  devotion  of  the 
human  heart  and  mind,  can  turn  his  people  into  willing 
and  ardent  witnesses.  Since  the  conviction  of  Yahweh1 s 
infinite  worth  and  unequivocal  superiority  was  basic  to 
the  religion  of  Israel,  the  promise  that  she  might  be¬ 
come  a  nation  with  a  mission  to  the  world  was  always 
there.  Because  Yahweh  was  the  Incomparable  One,  those 
who  believed  in  Him  and  worshipped  Him  formed  the  human 
material  in  which  the  sense  of  a  mission  to  others  could 
be  kindled . 

A  high  conception  of  God  in  itself,  however,  is  not 
sufficient  to  produce  a  religious  mission  or  crusade. 
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People  can  be  very  possessive  even  about  their  gods,  especi¬ 
ally  so  when  the  object  of  worship  is  great  and  glorious, 
and  Israel,  as  a  whole,  was  exceedingly  possessive  about 
Yahweh.  The  recurrent  phrase  ’the  Lord  God  of  Israel' 
reveals,  not  only  something  of  the  high  regard  in  which 
Yahweh  was  held  by  His  people,  but  also  a  certain  very 
definite  pride  of  possession,  and  it  is  not  too  difficult 
to  imagine  the  children  of  Israel,  in  their  services  of 

praise,  singing  with  possessive,  nationalistic  fervour: 

1. 

"This  God  is  our  God  forever  and  ever”.  Indeed,  It  is 
possible  to  cite  a  great  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  which  give  one  the  impression  that  Israel's  own 
greatness  and  glory  were  often  quite  as  much  an  object 
of  reverence  as  Yahweh  Himself.  In  the  popular  conception, 
a  chief  part  of  Yahweh 's  greatness  lay  in  the  fact  that 

He  was  Israel's  God,  and  His  chief  function  was  to  defend 

2. 

and  further  Israel's  glory.  In  any  case,  it  takes  more 
than  a  high  conception  of  God  to  subdue  the  selfish  spirit 
of  human  nature,  and  to  turn  a  people  from  their  possessive 
attitudes  and  their  religious  exclusiveness,  into  a  people 
who  are  ready  to  share  their  best  with  others  and  to  be¬ 
come  an  instrument  of  blessing  and  service  in  God's  hands 
to  those  outside  their  own  circle  and  domain. 


1.  Psalm  48:14 

2.  Exodus  15:1-19  Ps .  2:1-9  Ps .  86:19-37 

2  Sam.  7:12-16' 
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Nevertheless,  the  sense  of  mission  was  bound  to 
develop,  because  Yahweh  was  a  great  deal  more  than  Chief 
among  the  gods,  and  Israel’s  conception  and  understanding 
of  God  soared  much  higher  and  grew  much  deeper.  The  picture 
of  Yahweh  the  Incomparable  was  only  a  shade  away  from 
the  picture  of  Yahweh  the  One-and-Only ,  and  soon  a  full¬ 
blown  monotheism  came  into  being.  The  faith  of  Israel  was 
potentially  a  monotheistic  faith  from  the  very  beginnings 
and  the  concept  of  Yahweh’ s  superior  place  and  position 
among  the  gods  readily  gave  way  to  the  concept  which  denied 
the  reality  and  existence  of  other  gods  altogether. 

Before  me  was  no  God  formed. 

And  after  me  there  shall  be  none: 

Is  I,  am  the  Lords 

And  apart  from  me  there  Is  no  savior.  1. 

I  am  the  firsts  and  I  the  last; 

Apart  from  me  there  is  no  God.  2. 

3  • 

These  passages s  and  other  like  thems  clearly  and  vividly 
proclaim  that  Yahweh  is  God  alone.  How  early  in  the  history 
of  Israel  came  the  dawn  of  monotheisms  is  not  easy  to 
determines  and  scholars  differ  in  tneir  opinions;  but 
from  the  time  of  Moses  forward  the  religion  of  Israel 
was  always  bordering  upon  monotheisms  and  certainly  by 
the  end  of  the  Babylonian  exile  the  conception  was  in 
full-flower  and  a  basic  part  of  the  prophetic  message. 


1.  Isaiah  43:10  f.  2.  Isaiah  44:6ff. 

3.  1  Kings  8 : 6o  2Kings  19:15  Psalm  115:4ff 

Jer.  10:lff.  (the  expression  in  Kings  could  be 
the  expression  of  the  compiler  rather  than  an 
expression  of  Solomon  and  Hezekiah  as  the 
records  imply.) 
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Professor  Rowley  sees  monotheism  as  the  ground  out 
of  which  the  missionary  message  of  the  Old  Testament 
arose . 


"Monotheism  necessarily  implies  universalism. 

If  God  is  one,  and  there  is  no  other,  then 
he  must  be  the  God  of  all  men,  and  if  men 
are  to  have  any  true  religion.  He  it  is  that 
they  must  worship.  If  then  they  are  to 
worship  rightly,  they  must  come  to  know 
Him  and  His  will.  Hence  they  to  whom  the 
knowledge  has  been  mediated  are  called  to 
share  their  treasures  with  all  men."  1. 

The  force  of  this  argument  cannot  be  denied,  but  it 

seems  to  argue  too  much.  It  suggests  that  the  missionary 

outlook  and  the  universal  spirit  which  we  find  in  the 

Old  Testament  resulted  from  an  intellectual  examination 

of  the  implications  of  monotheism,  and  to  my  mind  this 

was  far  from  the  case.  The  Hebrew  prophets  were  not 

logicians,  at  least  not  primarily.  Rather,  they  were 

men  fired  by  the  Spirit  of  Yahweh,  men  quickened  by  the 

knowledge  of  the  Lord's  character  and  will,  men  sensitive 

to  the  obligations  which  faith  in  such  a  God  involved; 

and  hence,  the  universal  and  missionary  spirit  in  Israel 

was  more  a  movement  of  the  heart  than  of  the  mind - the 

direct  and  necessary  outcome  of  the  impact  of  Yahweh 's 

Word  and  Spirit  upon  His  people.  Certainly  monotheism 

was  an  important  part  of  that  Divine  impact,  but,  in 

respect  to  Israel's  universal  mission,  it  was  by  no 

means  the  most  fundamental  part.  It  was  Yahweh's 


1.  The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Election  p.  62  - 
H.  H.  Rowley  (Lutterworth  Press,  London.) 
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peculiar  character.  His  power  and  His  goodness.  His  sure 
and  irrepressible  righteous  purposes,  and  the  sense  that 
these  were  of  much  more  than  national  moment  --  this, 
together  with  the  living  impact  of  the  Spirit  of  Yahweh 
at  the  heart  of  Israel,  was  more  basic  to  the  rise  of 
a  missionary  message  and  movement  than  the  idea  of 
monotheism. 

Fundamental  to  the  concept  of  God  in  Israel,  was 
the  realization  that  He  was  alive  and  active  in  the 
world  which  He  had  made.  Yahweh  was  above  all  the 
living  God.  He  was  not  merely  the  One-And-Only,  but 
the  One  Who  ordained  and  it  came  to  pass.  Who  commanded 
and  gave  the  strength  to  obey.  Who  judged  and  carried 
out  His  judgements.  Who  promised  and  carried  out  His 
promises.  He  was  not  only  righteous,  and  just,  and 
true,  but  he  was  also  alive  and  active  and  faithful, 
both  to  reveal  and  establish  His  good  will.  Hence, 

His  Word  was  to  be  honoured,  feared,  and  obeyed.  From 

everlasting  to  everlasting  nHe  is  the  living  God,  and 

1 . 

stedfast  forever." 

Before  monotheism  came  into  full  flower,  the  picture 
of  Yahweh  the  living  God  was  vivid  in  the  religion  of 
Israel,  and  the  growth  of  monotheism  only  served  to  in¬ 
tensify  the  picture.  The  picture  is  written  into  the 
stories  of  the  patriarchs:  "I  will  be  with  you,  and 


1.  Daniel  6:26. 
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guard  you  wherever  you  go . I  will  never  forsake 

1 . 

you,  until  I  have  done  what  I  have  promised  you." 

The  concept  is  basic  to  the  call  of  Moses:  n,I  am  who 
I  am',  God  said  to  Moses,  'Thus  you  shall  say  to  the 

Israelites:  I  am  has  sent  me  to  you . This  has 

always  been  my  name,  and  this  shall  remain  my  title 
through  the  ages . I  have  given  careful  heed  to 

you  and  your  treatment  in  Egypt,  and  I  have  resolved 

2. 

to  bring  you  up  out  of  your  tribulation M  It  is  the 
living,  active  God  who  establishes  the  covenant  relation¬ 
ship  at  mount  Sinai:  "I,  the  Lord,  am  your  God,  who 

brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  a  state  of 

3. 

slavery,  you  must  have  no  other  gods  beside  me . " 

Elijah,  in  his  religious  reform,  is  the  champion  of  "the 
Lord  of  hosts",  the  living  God,  who  can  do  what  Baal 

is  powerless  to  do,  and  who  answers  his  prophet  and 

4. 

people  with  fire  from  heaven.  The  earliest  prophets 
speak  in  the  name  and  proclaim  the  word  of  the  living 
Lord : 

"He  who  made  the  Pleiades  and  Orion, 

Who  turns  dense  darkness  to  dawn. 

And  darkens  day  into  night; 

Who  summons  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

And  pours  them  out  upon  the  face  of  the  earth-- 
The  Lord  is  his  name."  5» 

Living,  powerful,  irresistible,  ceaseless  activity  of  the 
kind  that  knows  no  bounds  or  limitations,  is  clearly 


1. 

Genesis  28:15 

2.  Exodus  3:14-17 

3. 

Exodus  20:2 

4.  1  Kings  18:20-39 

5.  Amos  5**  8* 
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pa  inted  into  every  description  of  Israel’s  God. 

The  picture  of  Yahweh,  the  living  God,  is  most 
vivid  of  all  in  those  passages  where  monotheism  is 
clearly  implied. 

"Follow  not  the  way  of  the  nations. 

Nor  be  dismayed  at  the  signs  of  the  heavens. 

When  the  nations  are  dismayed  at  them’ 

For  the  cults  of  the  peoples  are  vanity-- 
They  are  but  a  timber  which  one  cuts  from  the  forest. 
Which  the  carpenter's  hands  have  wrought  with  the  ax. 
Men  deck  it  with  silver  and  gold. 

Fasten  it  with  hammer  and  nails. 

And  set  it  up,  so  that  it  cannot  move. 

They  stand  like  scarecrows  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers, 

and  cannot  speak; 

They  have  to  be  carried,  for  they  cannot  walk. 

Be  not  afraid  of  them!  for  they  cannot  do  harm. 

And  also  to  do  good  is  not  in  their  power."  1. 

The  scorn  and  contempt  for  idols  and  idolatry  which  is 

found  in  the  quotation  above,  was  prompted  not  alone  by 

the  realization  that  "there  is  no  reality  corresponding 

2. 

to  these  symbols",  but  by  the  realization  that  the 

deities  so  represented  are  as  dead  and  lifeless  as  the 

idols  themselves,  and  stand  in  ridiculous  contrast  beside 

the  Lord  God  of  Israel 

Who  established  the  world  by  his  wisdom. 

And  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his  skill.  3. 

There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  Lord  Jehovah, 

4. 

omnipotent  and  beneficent,  "the  framer  of  all  things". 

Israel's  living  God  is  frequently  and  commonly 
represented  in  the  form  of  a  king,  a  mighty  and  benevolent 
ruler.  This  manner  of  thinking  about  Yahweh  came  into 


1.  Jeremiah  10:2-5. 


2. 

4. 


The  Missionary  Message  p.50 
H.  H.  Rowley 
Jeremiah  10:l6. 


3. 


Jeremiah  10:12 
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prominence  after  the  establishment  of  the  Hebrew 

monarchy,  and  especially  so  following  the  success  and 

prosperity  which  attended  the  reign  of  King  David.  With 

the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  in  Israel,  as  John  Bright 

says,  came  Israel’s  Golden  Age  and  Israel's  destiny 

seemed  to  have  been  realized. 

"In  one  brief  generation  she  had  been  transformed 
from  a  loose,  disjointed  tribal  league,  fighting 
for  its  life,  into  a  united,  self-conscious  nation 

of  some  importance  in  the  world . Literature 

and  culture  flourished  as  never  before,  and  there 
was  unexampled  material  prosperity.  It  was  a 
proud  thing  to  be  an  Israelite  in  the  tenth  century 
B.C.  So  the  Davidic  state  made  an  unforgetable 
impression."  1. 

Living  in  a  popular  and  prosperous  kingdom,  the  people 
learned  more  and  more  to  think  of  God  as  the  King, 
whose  reign  surpassed  in  infinite  measure  the  glory  of 
the  greatest  earthly  kingdom,  and  whose  rule  was  of 
exceedingly  greater  import  to  men  than  the  wise  and 
just  rule  of  the  most  enlightened  and  gracious  worldly 
monarch.  The  greater  Israel  became  as  a  kingdom  among 
the  nations,  the  more  glorious  King  Yahweh  became  in 
His  people's  eyes. 

The  Golden  Age,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration, 
and  the  nations'  glory  waned  as  rapidly  as  it  arose. 

The  kings  of  the  world,  even  Israel's  kings,  were  found 
to  be  evil  and  despotic  and  cruel  to  their  subjects; 
and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  with  all  their  pomp  and 


1.  The  Kingdom  of  God  --  John  Bright  Page  40 
Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  Nashville  1954. 
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pride,  left  much  to  be  desired.  In  the  period  of  decline 
the  people  began  to  look  back  wistfully  to  the  age  of 
David,  but  they  were  also  encouraged  by  the  prophets,  who 
fearlessly  exposed  and  heatedly  denounced  the  corruptions 
in  the  contemporary  scene,  to  look  forward  to  a  new 
Golden  Age,  the  coming  of  the  all -glorious  day  and  reign 
of  God.  In  the  future  kingdom,  which  was  to  be  no  less 
than  the  true  and  righteous  reign  of  God  Himself,  all 
that  was  good  and  worthy  in  the  Davidic  monarchy  would  be 
recaptured  and  restored,  but  it  would  be  so  much  more-- 
a  kingdom  in  which  the  peace,  and  justice,  and  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God  would  be  established  forever.  The  prophets 
began  to  declare,  with  an  assurance  and  confidence  which 
is  utterly  amazing  when  you  consider  the  deep  darkness 
of  the  times  in  which  they  wrote  and  spoke,  that  the 
time  would  come  when  evil  and  sorrow  and  suffering  and 
violence  would  be  completely  banished  in  a  society  re¬ 
deemed  by  God.  In  His  own  time  Yahweh  would  send  his 
Messiah,  a  Prince  of  the  Davidic  line,  and  under  the 
Messiah's  rule  the  promised  age  of  Divine  blessing 
and  blessedness  would  be  realized. 

nA  shoot  will  spring  from  the  stem  of  Jesse, 

And  a  sprout  from  his  roots  will  bear  fruit. 

And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  will  rest  upon  him, , 

The  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding. 

The  spirit  of  counsel  and  might. 

The  spirit  of  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord-- 
And  his  delight  will  be  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

He  will  not  judge  by  that  which  his  eyes  see. 

Nor  decide  by  that  which  his  ears  hear; 

But  with  justice  will  he  judge  the  needy. 

And  with  fairness  decide  for  the  poor  of  the  land; 

He  will  smite  the  ruthless  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth. 

And  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  will  he  slay  the  wicked. 
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Righteousness  will  be  the  girdle  round  his  loins* 

And  faithfulness  the  girdle  around  his  waist. 

Then  the  wolf  will  lodge  with  the  lamb* 

And  the  leopard  will  lie  down  with  the  kid; 

The  calf  and  the  young  lion  will  graze  together* 

And  alittle  child  will  lead  them. 

They  will  do  no  harm  or  destruction 
On  all  my  holy  mountain; 

For  the  land  will  have  become  full  of  the  knowledge 

of  the  Lord* 

As  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  1. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  conclude  that  this  Messianic 
hope  was  merely  the  result  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Davidic  monarchy*  for  the 
idea  was  implicit  in  Israel's  faith  in  the  sovereign 
power  and  faithfulness  of  Yahweh  of  Hosts*  but  the  period 
was  conducive  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Messianic  theme*  and*  from  this  time  forward*  it  assumed 
a  large  and  important  place  in  Hebrew  prophecy. 

Closely  allied  with  the  Kingdom  concept  and  the 
Messianic  hope*  was  a  universal  outlook.  Yahweh  is  the 
universal  King.  He  is  ruler*  not  only  of  Israel  but 
over  all  the  earth.  Nations  and  individuals  who  know 

Him  not  and  serve  him  not*  become  instruments  in  His  hand 

2. 

to  carry  out  His  will  and  purposes.  The  universal  rule 

of  Yahweh  "is  clearly  implied  in  the  eighth  century 

3. 

prophets".  He  is  pictured  as  being  the  initiator  of 


1.  Isaiah  11:1-9  2.  Assyrian*  Babylon*  Cyrus. 

3.  The  Religious  Teaching  of  The  Old  Testament  — 

A.  C.  Knud son*  Page  131,  Abington-Cokesbury  Press, 
Amos  9:7  Isaiah  10:5-15  Isaiah  14:26*27. 
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world  history,  moving  and  using  the  nations  according  to 
His  will,  punishing  evildoers  no  matter  where  they  reside, 
and  demanding  His  right  to  the  homage  and  worship  of  all. 
Although  His  reign  is  not  universally  acknowledged,  and 
although  His  good  will  is  flouted  and  disobeyed,  never¬ 
theless,  His  rule  and  purposes  in  Israel  and  beyond  Israel 
cannot  finally  be  resisted. 

Because  Yahweh  is  never  visualized  as  anything  less 
than  a  universal  King,  the  Messianic  hope  carries  with  it 
universal  implications.  The  coming  Kingdom  undoubtedly 
will  embrace  the  nations,  and  its  glories  and  blessings 
will  be  known  and  shared  by  all  peoples.  All  the  pictures 
of  the  coming  Age,  Professor  Rowley  points  out,  Mare 
drawn  in  terms  of  universalism" .  In  that  Day  not  Israel 
alone,  but 

"All  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation 

of  our  God.”  1. 

The  Kingdom  foretold  is  to  be  a  world -embracing  Kingdom: 

"It  shall  come  to  pass  in  days  to  come. 

That  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  will  be 
Established  as  the  highest  mountain. 

And  elevated  above  the  hills. 

All  the  nations  will  stream  into  it. 

And  many  peoples  will  come  and  say: 

’Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the  mount  of  the  Lord, 

To  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob; 

That  he  may  instruct  us  in  his  ways. 

And  that  we  may  walk  in  his  paths; 

For  from  Zion  goes  forth  instruction, 

And  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. ’ 

Then  shall  he  judge  between  the  nations. 

And  arbitrate  for  many  peoples; 


1.  Isaiah  52:10. 
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And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares. 

And  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks . 

Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation. 

Nor  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.1’  1. 

In  this  passage,  we  not  only  have  a  striking  picture  of 

that  state  of  felicity  which  shall  belong  to  the  future 

Kingdom,  but  we  are  also  assured  that  the  blessings  of  the 

Messianic  age  shall  be  known  and  shared  by  all  the  nations. 

To  Israel  and  "no  other  race  or  tribe"  2.  the  hope  and 

expectation  is  given,  but  all  peoples  are  embraced  by  it, 

and  when  the  Messiah  comes  and  His  Kingdom  is  established, 

"then  shall  he  be  great  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  3. 

Wrapped  up  with,  and  underlying,  the  Messianic  hope 

and  the  good  expectations  for  the  future, is  the  prophet’s 

conception  and  understanding  of  the  character  of  Yahweh. 

It  is  not  merely  a  universal  Kingdom  that  is  to  be  established, 

but  a  Kingdom  of  justice  and  righteousness.  The  Messiah  is 

not  only  to  have  omnipotent  sway,  but  He  is  to  rule  in 

truth  and  equity.  The  characteristics  of  Yahweh ’s  Kingdom 

are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  passage  quoted  above  (Isaiah 

11:1-9);  justice,  fairness,  faithfulness,  righteousness  — 

these  desirable  features  shall  grace  the  age  of  the  future, 

because  the  "spirit  of  the  Lord  will  rest  upon"  the  One 

who  is  sent  to  be  King.  He  will  come  clothed  in  the 

vesture  of  Yahweh  Himself, 


1.  Isaiah  2:1-4;  Micah  4:1-4. 

2.  The  Old  Testament  IN  The  world  Church  --  G.E. 
Phillips  -  page  51  (Lutterworth  Press) 


3. 


Micah  5:4. 
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"To  establish  it,  and  to  uphold  it. 

In  justice  and  in  righteousness. 

From  henceforth,  even  forever. M  1. 

As  the  prophetic  mind  of  Israel  became  inspired  with 
the  conviction  that  Yahweh,  the  sovereign  and  omnipotent 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  was  bent  on  establishing  His  just 
and  righteous  purposes  in  their  society,  the  universal 
scope  and  nature  of  such  a  Kingdom  could  not  help  but 
become  more  and  more  apparent.  The  universal  implications 
and  connotations  of  words  like  justice,  and  righteousness, 
and  truth,  and  which  are  tied  together  with  the  concept  of 
a  future  Kingdom  of  such  a  character,  cannot  finally  be 
ignored.  A  people  may  cherish  the  benefits  and  blessings 
of  God’s  just  and  righteous  rule  primarily  for  themselves, 
but  their  conception  of  His  justice  and  righteousness 
does  not  rise  very  high,  if  they  can  think  of  Him  being 
fair  and  right  towards  them  and  not  towards  others.  What 
is  just  for  one  must  be  just  for  all,  and  what  is  right 
for  one  must  be  right  for  all;  and  a  permanent  Kingdom 
of  justice  and  righteousness  cannot  be  established  any¬ 
where,  except  injustice  and  unrighteousness  everywhere  is 
either  overcome  or  destroyed.  So,  as  the  prophets  of 
Israel,  assured  of  the  establishment  of  Yahweh *s  good  will 
and  purposes  among  His  people,  painted  their  pictures  of 
the  coming  order  of  righteousness  and  peace,  they  could  not 
set  forth  the  Messianic  hope  except  in  universal  terms 


1.  Isaiah  9:7. 
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an  order  which  would  embrace  all  peoples  and  issue  in 
world-wide  blessings. 

More  basic  still  to  the  universal  spirit  and  missionary 
outlook  in  the  religion  of  Israel  was  the  prophet's  com¬ 
prehension  and  proclamation  of  Yahweh's  love.  This  side 
of  Yahweh's  nature  and  character  is  set  forth  in  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  word  'hesed',  and  the  English  word  love, 
with  its  various  shades  of  meaning,  does  not,  in  any 
adequate  way,  suggest  the  rich  content  of  the  Hebrew 
noun.  'Hesed'  is  usually  translated  into  the  words 
'lovingkindness'  and 'mercy',  but  even  these,  while  they 

do  come  closer  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  are  not,  as 

1. 

John  Bright  points  out,  a  very  satisfactory  rendition. 
'Hesed'  is  fundamental  to  Yahweh's  nature,  and  explains 
all  His  actions  and  lies  behind  all  His  purposes.  It 
sets  forth  the  deep  concern  which  Yahweh  has  for  His 
people  --  His  steadfast  and  longsuffering  desire  to  bless 
and  guide  and  lead  them,  to  establish  them  in  a  life  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  to  turn  them  from  their 
sinful  and  selfish  ways  into  ways  of  goodness  and  al¬ 
truistic  service.  The  steadfast  love  and  concern  of 
Yahweh  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  covenant  relation¬ 
ship  between  Himself  and  His  people  Israel,  and  this  is 
clearly  manifest  through  Israel's  history.  "God's  loving¬ 
kindness  is  that  sure  love  which  will  not  let  Israel  go. 


1.  The  Kingdom  of  God  -  John  Bright  -  p.  28. 
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Not  all  Israel’s  persistent  waywardness  could  ever  destroy 
it.  Though  Israel  be  faithless,  yet  God  remains  faithful 
still.  This  steady,  persistent  refusal  of  God  to  wash 

His  hands  of  wayward  Israel  is  the  essential  meaning  of 

1. 

the  Hebrew  word  which  is  translated  loving -kindness” . 

Yahweh’s  love  for  His  people  has  the  quality  of  longsuf fering 
endurance,  and  it  is  also  seasoned  with  mercy  and  for¬ 
giveness,  for  it  is  always  unmerited  and  undeserved.  There 
is  nothing  sentimental,  or  indulgent,  or  easy-going, 
about  the  ’hesed’  of  God,  however,  for  He  cannot  overlook 
the  sin  and  waywardness  of  His  people,  and  is  ready  to 
judge  and  punish  them  for  their  evil  doings.  Yet  even  the 
severest  judgments  of  Yahweh  upon  his  people  Israel  are 
only  the  manifestation  of  His  desire  to  bless  and  redeem 
them  --  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  that  He  may  deliver, 
and  heal,  and  restore. 

The  concept  of  Divine  love  in  the  religion  of  Israel, 
more  than  anything  else,  gave  rise  to  its  missionary  em¬ 
phasis  and  outlook.  God’s  passion  to  bless  the  needy, 
and  His  persistent  purpose  to  redeem  the  sinful,  could 
not  be  fully  understood  except  in  universal  terms.  The 
people  of  Israel,  with  their  loveless  and  arrogant  hearts, 
might  despise  the  surrounding  nations,  considering  them 
worthy  of  nothing  but  contempt  and  destruction,  but  Israel’s 
God,  "compassionate  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger  and 


1.  A  Theological  Word  Book  Of  The  Bible  -  A. 

Richardson,  ed .  -  p.  137  (The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  1953) 
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abounding  in  kindness/’  could  never  view  the  nations  in 
any  such  light,  and  still  be  consistent  with  His  nature. 
Yahweh  would  have  to  be  completely  arbitrary  and  capricious 
to  reserve  His  ’hesed*  for  Israel  alone.  If  the  love  of 
God,  as  the  prophetic  voice  of  religion  kept  saying, 
reached  out  to  Israel  to  reclaim  and  redeem  her,  despite 
her  rebellious  disobedience  and  idolatry,  then  surely  it 
must  also  be  reaching  out  beyond  Israel  to  other  peoples 
of  the  world.  God  could  hardly  have  this  passionate 
concern  for  an  altogether  undeserving  nation,  and  not 
have  it  for  other  nations  as  well.  Since  the  real  nature 
and  purpose  of  God  is  not  to  punish  and  condemn  and  destroy, 
but  to  redeem  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways  and 
to  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  evil  doing, 
the  whole  evil-burdened  world  must  be  the  object  of  His 
grace  and  compassion.  A  love  which  is  so  freely  and 
persistently  concerned  to  promote  the  well-being  of  an 
obviously  undeserving  people,  is  a  love  which  is  concerned 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  all.  The  inference  is  in¬ 
escapable.  The  love  of  Yahweh  is  all-embracing  and 
universal  in  its  scope. 

In  considering  the  roots  of  the  missionary  emphasis 
in  the  religion  of  Israel,  we  come  finally  to  a  study  of 
the  covenant  relationship  between  Yahweh  and  the  Hebrew 
nation.  "The  covenant  relationship  of  God  to  the  nation". 


1 .  Exodus  3^ : 6 
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as  Vernon  F.  Storr  points  out,  "lies  at  the  foundation 

1. 

of  the  Hebrew  religion",  and  its  highest  concepts  and 
convictions  can  only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  this 
relationship.  The  prophetic  insights  into  the  nature 
and  character  and  purposes  of  God,  to  which  we  have  been 
referring,  are  all  intimately  related  to  God’s  election 
of  Israel  as  His  chosen  people.  The  God  known  to  Israel, 
the  God  about  whom  the  prophets  speak  in  such  high  and  holy 
terms,  is  the  God  who,  in  an  historic  act,  chose  the 
children  of  Israel  as  His  people,  delivered  them  from 
bondage,  and  entered  into  a  gracious  covenant  with  them. 

The  religion  of  the  nation  centered  always  around  this 
fact,  and  one  of  the  main  tasks  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  was  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  it  and  to  confront 
the  nation  with  the  obligations  involved  in  it.  Study  of 
the  covenant,  its  meaning  and  obligations,  produced  a 
strong  conviction  among  the  prophets  that  there  was  a 
Divine  world -purpose  behind  it,  and  God’s  election  of 
Israel,  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  and  God's  manifest 

care  of  the  nation  through  her  history,  was  seen  as  the 

2. 

"welding  of  an  instrument"  for  the  promotion  and  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  this  end. 

Yahweh’s  immediate  object  in  the  election  of  Israel 
was  to  reveal  His  character  and  will  unto  this  people, 
and  to  form  them  into  a  nation  which  would  be  peculiarly 


1.  The  Missionary  Genius  of  the  Bible  --  Vernon  F. 
Storr  -  P.  39  (Hodder  and  Stouton  1924) 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  World  Mission  -- 

E.  D.  Soper  -  P.  82  (Abington-Cokesbury  Press  1954) 
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bound  in  loyalty  and  obedience  to  Him.  In  the  covenant, 

Yahweh  not  only  pledged  Himself  in  obligation  to  the  nation 

of  Israel,  promising  to  be  unto  her  a  faithful  and 

solicitous  Lord  and  Benefactor,  but  in  the  covenant  Yahweh 

also  placed  the  people  of  Israel  under  very  definite  and 

necessary  obligations  to  Himself.  Complete  loyalty  to 

Yahweh,  the  strict  observance  of  His  laws,  and  the  establish 

ment  of  His  good  will  in  every  quarter  of  the  nation's  life, 

were  the  heavy  demands  which  the  covenant  laid  upon  Israel. 

Israel  was  chosen  that  Yahweh  might  reveal  His  will  to 

her,  and  establish  His  will  in  her  and  through  her,  and 

only  as  the  nation  gave  serious  heed  to  the  obligations 

of  the  covenant  could  she  consider  herself  as  God's  elect. 

The  obligations  of  the  covenant  were  not  to  be 

looked  upon  in  any  servile  way,  but  rather  as  the  due 

response  and  return  of  gratitude  from  a  nation  which  owed 

its  very  existence  to  God's  unmerited  love  and  favour. 

It  was  love  and  mercy  that  moved  Yahweh  to  enter  into 

this  relationship  with  Israel. 

"I  have  seen  the  plight  of  my  people  who  are 
in  Egypt,  and  I  have  heard  their  cry  under 
their  oppressors;  for  I  know  their  sorrows,  and 
I  have  come  down  to  rescue  them  from  the  Egyptians 
and  bring  them  up  out  of  that  land  to  a  land, 
fine  and  large,  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,"  1. 

It  was  the  same  love  and  mercy  that  lay  behind  the  establish 
ment  of  the  covenant  and  the  terms  of  the  covenant  at 


1 .  Exodus  3: 1 »  8 . 
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Sinai.  So,  from  Israel’s  side,  the  covenant  was  "the 
pledge  of  undeviating  loyalty  to  God,  made  in  gratitude 

by  those  whom  he  had  delivered . They  chose  the  God 

1. 

who  had  first  chosen  them."  This  was  the  nature  of  the 
covenant  bond  between  Yahweh  and  Israel,  and  as  the  nation 
gave  to  God  the  obedience  which  He  required  and  which 
gratitude  demanded,  it  would  not  only  be  led  to  the 
glorious  destiny  which  God  promised,  but  it  would  also  be 
used  of  God  to  establish  His  holy  purposes  in  the  earth. 

Unfortunately,  the  people  of  Israel  as  a  whole  were 
not  readily  disposed  to  view  their  election  in  this  light. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  largely  inclined  to  accept 
a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  covenant--to  think  of 
Yahweh  as  their  own  peculiar  possession  and  not  the  God 
of  others,  and  to  think  of  themselves  as  the  exclusive 
object  of  His  favour  and  concern.  Indeed,  the  Israelites 
were  too  often  led  to  regard  Yahweh  as  One  who  was  un¬ 
conditionally  bound  to  bless  and  prosper  them,  and  to 
work  in  opposition  to  other  nations,  particularly  those 
who  were  Israel’s  enemies.  The  Divine  favour  which 
attended  the  nation  in  the  Exodus  experiences,  and  in 
the  successful  conquest  and  settlement  of  the  promised 
land,  was  foolishly,  and  all  too  widely,  misconstrued  as 
a  kind  of  guarantee  of  perpetual  Divine  favour,  regardless 
of  what  Israel  might  do  or  might  become.  The  eyes  of 


1.  The  Missionary  Message  Of  The  Old  Testament 
H.  H.  Rowley  -  P.  17 
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Israel  became  turned  in  upon  herself  in  a  spirit  of 
pride  and  superiority,  instead  of  being  turned  outward 
upon  God  and  her  obligation  of  obedience  to  God  in  a 
spirit  of  humility  and  gratitude;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
Israel  found  it  easy  to  interpret  her  election  in  terms 
of  privilege  rather  than  responsibility,  in  terms  of  what 
God  was  bound  to  do  for  them  rather  than  what  they  were 
bound  to  do  for  God . 

It  became  the  burden  of  the  prophets,  therefore,  to 
point  Israel  away  from  her  proud  possessiveness  toward 
Yahweh,  to  call  for  a  thorough -going  recognition  and 
assumption  of  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  the 
covenant,  and  to  declare,  most  emphatically,  that  any 
rejection  of  the  claims  and  purposes  of  the  covenant 
meant  a  repudiation  and  abandonment  of  the  covenant  itself. 
The  prophets  stressed  the  fact  that  Israel  had  no  right 
to  presume  upon  God’s  favour,  and  was  guilty  not  only 
of  grave  error  but  serious  sin  when  she  did  so.  Yahweh’ s 
choice  of  Israel,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  records, 
was  not  prompted  by  any  merit  or  superlative  quality  in 
the  nation  itself,  but  was  rather  a  free  act  and  move¬ 
ment  of  Divine  grace  toward  a  people  who  in  almost 
every  respect  proved  themselves  to  be  utterly  unworthy. 

The  meaning  of  the  covenant  could  only  be  properly 
understood  through  contemplating  the  Divine  purpose  for 
which  it  was  established  --  namely,  that  Israel  was 
called  and  chosen  to  be  Yahweh 's  obedient  servant,  and 
thereby  to  manifest  and  promote  His  glory  in  the  world. 
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The  Old  Testament  scriptures  reveal  that  the 
election  of  Israel  became  closely  and  clearly  linked 
with  the  concept  of  a  world-wide  mission.  It  is 
expressly  declared  that  God’s  ultimate  purpose  is  to 
reveal  His  glory  and  impart  His  blessings  to  all  mankind, 
and,  "in  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  Israel  has  a 


1. 


unique  mission;  she  is  the  chosen  of  Yahweh" .  Behind 
Yahweh’s  choice  of  Israel,  the  covenant  obligations  which 
He  requires,  and  His  care  and  discipline  of  the  nation  through 
her  developing  history,  lies  Yahweh 's  universal  object 
and  purpose. 

"Thus  says  the  Lord,  the  God, 

Who  created  the  heavens,  and  stretched  them  out. 

Who  made  the  earth  and  its  products. 

Who  gives  breath  to  the  people  upon  it. 

And  spirit  to  those  who  walk  in  it; 

’I  the  Lord  have  called  you  in  righteousness. 

And  have  grasped  you  by  the  hand; 

I  have  kept  you,  and  have  made  you  apledge  to  the 

people, 


A  light  to  the  nations."  2. 

In  the  above  passage  the  prophet  states  most  clearly 
that  Israel’s  election  carries  with  it  a  missionary 
responsibility  toward  the  nations.  She  is  God’s  ’pledge 
to  the  people’,  a  minister  of  His  blessings  to  those 
who  know  Him  not.  As  Isaiah  looks  back  and  studies 
the  meaning  of  those  memorable  and  unforgettable  exodus 
events,  he  is  given  to  see  "that  the  sole  God  of  all 
men  does  not  leave  men  to  find  Him  of  themselves,  but 
that  he  sent  Moses  to  call  Israel  unto  Himself,  so  He 


1.  Isaiah  42:5,  6. 

2.  The  Missionary  Message  Of  The  Old  Testament 
H.  H.  Rowley  -  P.  51. 
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1. 


sends  Israel  to  call  the  world  unto  Himself”. 

"It  is  too  slight  a  thing  for  your  being  my  servant 
That  I  should  but  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob, 

And  restore  the  survivors  of  Israel; 

So  I  will  make  you  a  light  of  the  nations. 

That  my  salvation  may  reach  to  the  end  of  the  earth.” 

Such  is  God's  word  to  Israel.  Yahweh  is  concerned  not 

merely  to  save  and  bless  and  establish  the  tribes  of 

Jacob  alone,  but  to  include  the  uttermost  parts  of 

the  world  in  His  redemptive  purposes,  and  Israel  is  called 

and  appointed  to  be  His  missioner  in  this  fuller  and 

larger  purpose. 

Thus  the  covenant  act  of  God,  so  basic  and  central 
to  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  the  inspired  insight 
into  the  meaning  and  implications  of  the  covenant, 
together  with  that  developing  and  deepening  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  Yahweh,  were  the  under¬ 
lying  roots  which  produced  a  strong  sense  of  mission 
in  Israel,  and  gave  rise  to  the  missionary  emphasis 
and  message  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  we  shall  be 
examining  at  closer  range  in  the  work  which  follows. 
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2.  The  Impetus 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  and  analyze  the 
missionary  emphasis  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  necessary 
to  point  out  the  impetus,  as  well  as  the  roots,  which 
gave  rise  to  it.  Only  a  high  conception  of  God  together 
with  the  conviction  that  God  is  concerned  about  the 
well-being  of  all  mankind,  can  produce  a  sense  of  mission 
in  any  individual  or  group  of  people;  but  even  this, 
apart  from  some  impulse  and  urge  to  missionary  activity 
and  responsibility,  is  powerless  to  create  a  productive 
missionary  outlook  and  real  missionary  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 
The  urge  to  become  a  servant  of  others  and  to  be  an 
instrument  of  blessing  to  the  world  in  God's  name  and 
for  God's  glory,  is  not  fired  and  fanned  to  flame  in 
any  people,  until  that  body  of  people  shares  something 
of  God’s  compassion  for  the  needs  of  others  and  God's 
desire  to  deliver  and  bless  them.  The  missionary  impetus 
in  Israel  was  Yahweh  himself  as  His  Holy  Spirit  invaded 
the  heart  of  Israel,  and  more  particulary  the  heart  of 
Israel's  prophets,  with  the  quickening  power  and  passion 
of  His  own  love  for  the  world. 

Israel  as  a  whole  was  made  cogently  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Yahweh  was  the  Incomparable  One  and  the  One- 
And-Only,  that  He  was  the  universal  and  omnipotent  King, 
that  He  was  just  and  righteous,  loving  and  merciful  in 
all  His  ways,  and  that  His  purpose  among  men  was  to 
bless  and  to  redeem;  but  Israel  as  a  whole  was  never 
greatly  imbued  with  the  desire  to  manifest  the  glories 
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of  their  God  or  to  share  the  blessings  of  their  God 

outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  As  the 

story  of  Jonah  clearly  indicates,,  Israel  was  well  aware 

of  God’s  mercy  and  the  fact  that  heathen  nations  were 

also  the  objects  of  his  compassion,  but  Israel  stubbornly 

resisted  even  the  thought  of  Yahweh  showing  mercy  and 

imparting  His  blessings  outside  her  own  borders. 

Petulant  Jonah,  sulking  over  the  fact  that  the  people 

of  Nineveh  had  repented  and  God’s  mercy  had  been  shown 
1 

toward  them,  illustrates  in  satirical  and  pointed 
fashion  the  attitude  toward  foreigners  and  the  religious 
exclusiveness  which  was  all  too  common  in  every  period 
of  Israel’s  history.  Zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  a  world 
mission  failed  to  break  out  in  any  large  way  through 
the  Hebrew  nation,  because  national  and  religious  pride 
and  arrogance  were  forever  hardening  the  heart  of  Israel 
against  an  invasion  of  Yahweh ’s  gracious  and  beneficent 
Spirit,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  impulse  toward 
missionary  challenge  of  the  prophets  was  always  poor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prophets  who  were  responsible 
for  the  missionary  emphasis  in  the  Old  Testament,  and, 
who  were  most  zealous  to  have  Israel  aroused  to  recognize 
and  assume  her  God-given  role  in  the  world,  were  all 
men  who  were  moved  and  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Yahweh. 
His  compassion  for  the  nations  was  theirs  also;  His 


1.  Jonah  4:1-4. 
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universal  purpose  of  lovewas  theirs  also;  His  zeal  for 
establishing  a  world-wide  Kingdom  of  justice  and  peace 
was  theirs  also;  because  they  were  Divinely  claimed 

and  motivated  men.  The  servant  poems  in  the  second  half 

1. 

of  Isaiah,  which  represent  the  high  mark  of  the 
missionary  message  in  the  Old  Testament,  provide  us 
with  an  excellent  illustration.  The  said  poems  have 
provoked  endless  discussion  and  a  variety  of  opinion 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  'servant',  but  there  can  be 
no  disagreement  over  the  evident  fact  that  the  person 
who  was  the  author  of  these  poems  was  one  in  close  tune 
with  the  mind  and  spirit  and  character  of  God.  No  one 
could  visualize  and  describe  a  'servant  of  the  Lord' 
with  such  nobility  of  character,  with  such  mercy  toward 
the  sinful,  and  such  passion  to  redeem;  a  servant  who 
bears  the  nations  on  his  heart,  and  is  willing  to  give 
himself  to  suffering  and  death  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purposes  of  love;  a  servant  in  whom  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  dwells  so  mightily  --  no  one  could  visualize 
and  describe  a  personage  of  such  moment  and  magnitude 
without  being  imbued  in  large  measure  himself  with  the 
same  Holy  Spirit . 

Whatever  the  extent  or  the  quality  of  the  missionary 
emphasis  and  outlook  in  the  religion  of  Israel,  it  was 
brought  into  being  by  nothing  less  than  the  indwelling 


1.  Isaiah,  chapters  42,  49,  53,  and  6l. 
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and  quickening  Spirit  of  Yahweh  himself.  The  Spirit 
harmony  with  His  own  --  not  high  conceptions  of  Yahweh 
or  even  a  growing  awareness  of  Yahweh’ s  wide-sweeping 
purposes ,  but  Yahweh  Himself,  inspiring  receptive  souls 
with  His  own  long-suffering  love  for  needy  humanity. 
Nothing  short  of  this  explains  the  vivid  sense  of 
mission  which  came  to  birth  in  Israel's  heart  and 
history . 
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3.  The  Formative  Period 

We  cannot  approach  the  missionary  message  of  the 
Old  Testament,  without  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
founding  and  formative  work  of  Moses,  Israel's  first 
and  greatest  leader.  In  studying  any  thought  or  subject 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  H.  H.  Rowley  says,  "It  is  well 

to  begin  with  Moses  who  is  the  real  founder  of  Old 

1. 

Testament  religion*' .  He  set  the  stage  for  all  future 
development,  and  the  choicest  blossoms  and  fruits  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  religion  of  Israel  can  all  be  traced  to 
their  origin  in  him.  The  missionary  emphasis  and  out¬ 
look,  which  stands  among  the  greatest  of  these  develop¬ 
ments,  was  no  exception.  Scholars  unite  in  paying  high 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  Moses,  and  to  acclaim  him  the 
founding  father  of  the  Hebrew-Christian  tradition. 

"In  him  were  the  foundations  laid,  and  not  least  the 

foundation  of  the  missionary  message  of  Israel,  and 

2. 

the  missionary  activity  of  the  Christian  Church." 

"Out  of  this  soil  (Moses)  flowered  the  universalism 

of  the  prophets,  which  in  turn  came  to  its  full  bloom 

3. 

in  the  missionary  principle  of  Christianity." 

This  is  not  exaggerated  acclaim.  The  message  of 
the  prophets  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  were  not  different 


1.  The  Missionary  Message  Of  The  Old  Testament 
H.  H.  Rowley  -  P.  11 

2.  Ibid.  p.  27 

3.  The  Philosophy  Of  The  Christian  World  Mission 
E.  D.  Soper  -  P.  24 
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from,  but  rather  the  direct  outgrowth  and  fulfilment  of, 
the  doctrine  of  God  promulgated  by  Moses  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  For  Moses,  Yahweh  was  certainly  the  Incomparable 
One,  whose  likeness  was  not  to  be  found  on  earth,  and, 
although  Moses  himself  was  not  likely  monotheistic  in 
his  outlook,  for  him  Yahweh  was  the  One-And-Only ,  and 
if  other  gods  did  exist  they  were  altogether  unimportant 
and  the  worship  of  them  was  not  to  be  tolerated.  Ideas 
of  Divine  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and  omnipresence, 
were  also  cradled  in  Moses1  conception  of  the  Godhead, 
together  with  the  firm  conviction  that  Yahweh* s  deter¬ 
mined  purpose  was  to  establish  His  wise  and  good  will 
to  Israel,  and  that  He  was  actively  engaged  in  promoting 
this  end.  More  important  still,  for  our  particular 
consideration,  the  work  and  leadership  of  Moses  sprang 
from  his  faith  in  God’s  holiness  and  love  --  God’s 
demand  for  righteousness.  His  hatred  of  injustice. 

His  compassion  for  the  oppressed.  His  mercy  toward  the 
weak  and  the  wayward,  and  His  purpose  to  deliver  and 
redeem.  Insight  of  this  kind  into  the  nature  and 
character  and  purposes  of  God,  lay  behind  the  dramatic 
’call'  at  Horeb  and  the  phenomenal  career  which 
followed.  Most  important  of  all,  Moses  was  the  instrument 
by  which  the  covenant  between  Yahweh  and  Israel  came 
into  being,  and  the  basic  terms  of  the  covenant  were 
set  forth,  giving  to  the  nation  of  Israel  through  her 
history  that  persistent  sense  of  destiny  and  obligation 
as  God’s  chosen  people.  Thus,  in  Moses,  the  groundwork 
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was  established  and  the  view  of  God  perceived  and  pro¬ 
claimed,  to  which  the  work  and  word  of  the  prophets 
in  later  times  was  always  closely  related,  and  from 
which  the  missionary  emphasis  and  outlook  in  Israel 
took  shape. 

Moreover,  Moses  himself  was  an  example  of 

missionary  enterprise  and  spirit.  He  was  "the  first 

1. 

missionary  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge".  The  urge 
of  God  to  become  a  medium  of  Divine  blessing  and 
deliverance  to  the  people  of  bondage  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  was  the  driving  force  of  his  religious  career, 
inspiring  not  only  the  exodus,  but  also  the  covenant 
idea  and  the  formation  of  the  covenant  nation.  God’s 
compassion  for  the  afflicted  and  the  down-trodden, 

God’s  passion  for  justice  and  righteousness  in  human 
society,  and  God’s  determination  to  save  and  deliver, 
the  Spirit  and  will  of  Yahweh  Himself,  was  aflame  in 
Moses’  heart,  and  it  was  this  which  turned  him  into 
a  devoted  servant  of  God  on  behalf  of  the  slaves  of 
Egypt,  and  which  enlisted  his  extraordinary  qualities 
of  leadership  to  the  end  of  forming  them  into  a  unique 
nation  of  God-fearing  and  God-serving  people.  The 
missionary  impetus  was  certainly  alive  in  Moses,  making 
him  a  messenger  and  medium  of  emancipation  and  en¬ 
lightenment  in  God’s  name  to  the  people  of  Israel, 


1.  The  Missionary  Message  Of  The  Old  Testament 
H.  H.  Rowley  -  p.  15. 
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and,  although  he  did  not  instruct  his  people  to  become 
a  missionary  of  God  to  the  surrounding  nations,  he  did, 
by  his  doctrine  and  action,  set  the  nation  of  Israel 
in  the  direction  of  finally  discovering  that  such  a 
mission  was  her  Divinely  appointed  role  in  the  world. 

The  man  Moses,  of  course,  was  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  of  the  human  race  who  seem  destined  of  God 
to  set  in  motion  a  revolution  of  faith  and  thought 
which  alters  the  tide  of  history,  and  which  leaves  its 
mark  and  impact  upon  the  world  for  all  time;  but  Moses 
was  a  man  ahead  of  his  time,  and  his  theological  ideas 
and  religious  convictions  were  not  readily  assimilated 
by  Israel,  and  the  subsequent  development  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  him  was  a  slow  and  difficult  process. 
Indeed,  the  attempt  to  inspire  undeviating  loyalty  to 
Yahweh  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  covenant  was  a 
painful  struggle  from  the  start,  and  the  Israelites  were 
an  obstinate  people  to  teach,  slow  to  understand  and 
quick  to  wander,  and  prone  to  fall  back  into  immorality 
and  idolatry. 

Following  the  settlement  of  Cannaan,  the  work  of 
Moses  suffered  a  rude  decline,  and  the  high  conceptions 
set  forth  in  the  covenant  became  almost  completely 
eclipsed.  The  Yahweh-Baal  syncretism  which  took  place 
reduced  Yahweh  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  a  mere 
tribal  deity,  one  god  among  many,  differing  only  in 
function  from  the  gods  of  the  Canaanites  and  the  gods 
of  the  surrounding  peoples.  The  unbecoming  customs 
associated  with  Baalism  were  all  too  readily  adopted. 
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and  the  religious  and  moral  obligation  of  the  covenant 

were  largely  forgotten.  Yahweh  was  still  the  God  of 

Israel,  but  His  uniqueness.  His  supremacy,  and  all  serious 

awareness  of  His  moral  demands  and  purposes,  had  vanished. 

H.  H.  Rowley  describes  what  happened  when  the  Israelites 

had  established  themselves  in  Canaan  in  this  way: 

"They  found  the  Canaanites  worshipping  gods  that 
were  believed  to  command  the  fertility  of  fields, 
flock  and  family,  and  the  Israelites  adopted 
their  customs  in  the  belief  that  only  so  could 
they  enjoy  that  fertility.  Jehovah  was  the  God 
of  the  Israelite  people,  but  the  Baals  were 

deemed  the  gods  of  the  soil . There 

was  always  an  under-current  of  recognition  that 
Baalism  and  Jehovah  worship  were  really  two 
different  things,  yet  commonly  it  was  forgotten, 
and  the  religion  that  was  in  all  essentials 
Canaanite  Baalism  was  substituted  for  the  reli¬ 
gion  Moses  had  given  to  Israel."  1. 

Thus,  before  it  had  a  chance  to  become  deeply-seated  in 
the  life  of  the  nation,  the  religious  movement  of  Moses 
was  in  danger  of  collapse,  as  the  basic  concepts  under¬ 
lying  it  became  buried  from  sight  under  the  captivation 
of  a  new  and  beggarly  idolatry. 

In  this  particularly  threatening  situation,  Elijah 
became  God’s  man  of  the  moment  and  the  saviour  of  the 
day.  Sharing  Moses’  doctrine  of  God,  convinced  of 
Yahweh ’s  uniqueness  and  power,  fired  with  zeal  to  up¬ 
hold  the  covenant  relationship  between  Yahweh  and  His 
people,  and  appalled  by  the  downward  trend  and  ugly 
foreign  elements  in  the  contemporary  religious  scene, 
Elijah  was  called  to  champion  the  cause  of  revival  in 
Israel.  The  success  of  his  effort  and  venture  is  vividly 


1.  The  Missionary  Message  Of  The  Old  Testament 
H.  H.  Rowley  -  p .  22 
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pictured  forth  in  the  contest  between  Elijah  and  the 

1. 

priest  of  Baal,  which  is  really  a  contest  between 
Yahweh  the  God  of  Israel  and  Melkart  the  Baal  of  Tyre 

whose  worship  was  being  fostered  in  Israel  by  queen 

2. 

Jezebel.  The  supremacy  of  Yahweh  is  revealed,  and  in 
contrast,  Melkart  appears  in  a  sorry  light,  a  helpless 
and  powerless  and  unresponsive  god,  not  worth  worshipping 
and  deserving  only  of  contempt.  Following  the  contest, 
the  false  prophets  in  Israel  were  destroyed,  an  exclusive 
worship  of  Yahweh  was  demanded,  and  there  was  a 
vigourous  attempt  to  purge  the  religion  of  Israel  of 
its  foreign  accretions. 

Elijah’s  contribution  to  the  forward  development  in 
the  religion  of  Israel  Is  not  to  be  lightly  estimated. 

The  'Yahwist  Revival'  which  he  instigated,  not  only  re¬ 
established  Yahweh  in  His  former  place  of  highest 
authority  in  the  mind  of  the  nation  and  represented  a 
large  step  in  the  direction  of  a  full-blown  monotheism, 
but  it  also  re-emphasized  the  ethical  nature  of  a  true 
religion  and  reaffirmed  the  covenant  relationship  between 
Yahweh  and  Israel.  For  Elijah,  Yahweh  was  much  more  than 
the  only  God  for  Israel,  he  was  the  righteous  King  who 

abhorred  immorality  among  His  people,  who  "stood  against 

3. 

social  abuses  and  highhanded  injustice V  and  who  expected 


1.  1  Kings  18:17-40. 

2.  The  Missionary  Message  Of  The  Old  Testament 
H.  H.  Rowley  -  p.  23.' 

3.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  World  Mission 
E.  D.  Soper  -  p.  27. 
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His  subjects,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  to  honour 
and  obey  His  will.  Moreover,  Yahweh  was  a  God  to  be 
reckoned  with,  a  living  and  active  and  powerful  God, 
sworn  to  establish  His  righteous  purposes  among  men, 

judging  and  punishing  those  who  defied  Him,  and  showing 

1. 

mercy  toward  those  who  would  repent .  There  could  be  no 
guarantee  against  similar  tragic  syncretisms  in  the 
future,  and,  indeed,  Israel  proved  to  be  all  too  prone 
to  wander  from  her  God  and  to  turn  her  back  on  the 
covenant  obligations  of  her  religion;  but,  by  bringing 
the  high  conceptions  of  Moses  into  full  focus  once  more, 
Elijah  was  successful  in  greatly  strengthening  the  link 
which  bound  Israel  to  Yahweh  through  a  stormy  and  event¬ 
ful  history.  The  high  significance  and  lasting  in¬ 
fluence  of  Elijah’s  reformation  lies  mainly  in  the  fact 
that  he,  by  reasserting  a  strong  ethical  note  in  the 
religion  of  Israel,  paved  the  way  for  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  for  deepening  insights  of  succeeding 
centuries,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  realization 
of  the  nations'  missionary  role  and  obligations  as  the 
chosen  people  of  God* 


1.  1  Kings  21:1-29.  This  passage  is  a  vivid 

portrayal  of  Elijah's  religious  conceptions. 
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4.  The  Universal  Emphasis  and  Missionary 
Indicative  In  The  Pre -Exile  Period 

Our  examination  of  the  missionary  emphasis  in  the 
Old  Testament  begins  with  the  universal  note  which  is 
struck  several  times  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  We  find 
this  note  wrapped  up  with  the  narratives  about  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the 

form  of  a  promise  from  God  to  these,  the  forefathers  of 

1. 

Israel.  The  religion  of  Israel  really  began,  as  we 
have  already  suggested,  with  Moses  and  Yahweh's  covenant 
with  the  tribes  which  comprised  the  exodus  from  Egypt; 
but  God’s  election  of  Israel,  in  the  Biblical  account, 

is  projected  back  into  history  and  linked  with  the  pro- 

2. 

genitors  of  the  Hebrew  race.  Thus  the  Divine  call  and 
election  of  the  nation  is  dated  back  to  the  time  of 
the  patriarchs,  and,  associated  with  God’s  choice  of 
the  patriarchs  there  is  a  promise  of  a  rich  and  glorious 
future  which  shall  prove  to  be  of  universal  significance 
and  consequence. 

Since  the  passages  in  question  all  express  the  same 
thought,  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  and  examine  only 
one.  Here  is  the  first  of  them  all  —  God’s  call  and 
promise  to  Abraham. 


1.  Genesis  12:3;  18:18;  22:18;  26:4;  28:14. 

2.  For  an  interesting  theory  as  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  double  tradition  in  the  Bible  cf.  H.H.  Rowley - 
The  Missionary  Message  Of  The  Old  Testament  - 
Pages  11  -  14  and  25. 
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"The  Lord  said  to  Abram, 

'Leave  your  land,  your  relatives,  and  your  father's 
house,  for  the  land  that  I  will  show  you;  and  I 
will  make  a  great  nation  of  you;  I  will  bless  you; 
and  make  your  name  so  great  that  it  will  be  used 
for  blessings.  I  will  bless  those  who  bless  you, 
and  anyone  who  curses  you  I  will  curse;  through 
you  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  invoke 
blessings  on  one  another.1 2'  1. 

A  study  of  the  passage  above,  and  the  others  which  are 
closely  related  to  it,  provokes  a  few  noteworthy  ob¬ 
servations.  The  election  of  the  patriarchs,  which  is 
in  reality  the  election  of  the  Israelite  people,  is 
definitely  and  clearly  linked  with  a  purpose  of  God  which, 
somehow  or  other,  will  have  world-wide  effects.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  faith  and  obedience,  God  promises  to  bless  and 
establish  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  Israel  is  to  become 
so  great  and  glorious  a  nation  that  she  will  attract 
the  attention  of  other  nations,  and  they  will  be  moved 
to  seek  the  same  kind  of  blessings  for  themselves.  This 
seems  to  be  the  essence  of  the  thought  expressed  in  these 
passages.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  Israel  is  to  be¬ 
come  the  active  agent  for  imparting  the  blessings  of 
God  to  other  nations.  On  the  contrary,  Israel  is  pictured 

as  occupying  a  completely  passive  position  in  connection 

2, 

with  the  universal  results  which  are  to  be  produced. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  ascribe  a  high  spiritual  tone 
to  the  note  of  universalism  found  here.  Israel,  because 


1.  Genesis  12:1-3. 

2.  The  'shall  be  blessed'  of  the  King  James  Version, 
which  might  suggest  an  active  role  for  Israel,  is 
more  accurately  rendered  in  the  'shall  bless 
themselves'  or  'shall  invoke  blessings  on  one 
another'  in  other  translations. 
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of  the  favour  of  God,  is  to  occupy  an  attractive  and 
enviable  position  in  the  world,  but  the  blessings  which 
are  to  prove  such  an  attraction  to  the  other  families 
of  the  earth  are  to  be  of  a  physical  rather  than  spiritual 
kind.  We  would  like  to  think  that  the  visualized  force 
of  attraction  in  Israel  was  to  be  along  the  lines  of  a 
divinely-inspired  quality  of  life  and  character,  but  the 
Genesis  narratives  do  not  indicate  that  their  author  had 
such  a  conception  in  mind.  Still,  while  we  cannot  attri¬ 
bute  an  advanced  and  elevated  universal  outlook  to 

passages  of  this  kind,  we  do  need  to  recognize  that  the 

1. 

"germ  of  religious  universalism"  is  to  be  found  here, 

2. 

and  with  it  the  promise  of  greater  things  to  come. 

With  the  age  of  the  prophets,  the  universal  and 
missionary  implications  of  the  Mosaic  understanding  of 
God  and  the  covenant  religion  of  Israel  began  to  unfold. 
The  development  was  gradual  and  extended  over  many  years, 
but  the  prophets,  as  they  meditated  upon  Yahweh’s 
character  and  caught  the  inspiration  of  His  Spirit,  and 
as  they  sought  to  discover  His  purposes  in  the  events 
of  Israel’s  history  and  to  proclaim  His  Word  and  will  to 
the  nation,  were  led  to  discern  and  announce  the  universal 
nature  of  Israel’s  religion,  and,  finally,  the  missionary 
function  and  obligation  which  belonged  to  God’s  chosen 


1.  The  Missionary  Genius  of  the  Bible  -  V.F.  Storr 
P.  78 

2.  Old  Testament  Authorities  date  the  origin  of  these 
narratives  back  to  the  9th  century  B.C.  Cf.  E.D. 
Soper-The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  World  Mission- 
P.  78,  and  H.  H.  Rowley-The  Biblical  Doctrine  of 
Election  -  P.  64. 
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people  . 

A  great  step  in  the  said  direction  was  taken  when 
the  eighth  century  prophets,  in  their  own  arresting  and 
authorita  tive  manner,  proclaimed  in  the  ears  of  Israel 
that  Yahweh  was  Lord  and  King  of  all  the  nations.  Amos, 
in  the  opening  oracles  of  his  prophecy,  lists  the  nations 
surrounding  Israel,  one  after  the  other,  and  includes 

them  all  within  the  orbit  of  Yahweh' s  just  and  righteous 

1. 

rule.  It  is  emphatically  declared  that  kingdoms  other 
than  Judah  and  Israel  fall  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
righteous  Lord,  and  that  all,  including  Judah  and  Israel, 
will  suffer  the  just  judgments  of  Yahweh  because  they 
have  broken  His  laws  and  given  themselves  to  sin.  This 
represented  a  mighty  rebuke  upon  the  national  pride  and 
feelings  of  religious  privilege  and  superiority  which 
prevailed  in  Israel,  for  all  alike  are  the  subjects  of 
Yahweh 's  righteous  rule,  and  He  has  no  favours  to  bestow 
upon  any  nation  which  defies  His  will  even  though  it 
be  His  chosen  people.  "For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Israel  one  of  their  prophets  was  declaring  that  all 
peoples,  other  nations  as  well  as  Israel  and  Israel  as 

well  as  other  nations,  were  to  be  judged  by  the  same 

2. 

moral  law  of  a  God  of  righteousness."  Yahweh' s  universal 
rule  is  emphatically  affirmed,  and  the  serious  promotion 


1.  Amos  1:3;  2:5.  Cf.  Isaiah  10:5  f.  14:26,  27. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  World  Mission- 
E.  D.  Soper  -  P.  28. 
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of  this  truth  by  the  prophets  was  the  first  step  toward 
awakening  a  universal  spirit  among  Yahweh 's  people. 

Amos,  of  course,  was  not  repudiating  the  covenant 
between  Yahweh  and  Israel.  Indeed,  the  election  of 
Israel  is  assumed  in  everything  he  has  to  say,  and  the 
burden  of  his  prophecy  is  to  point  out  the  nature  and 
obligations  of  that  election,  and  his  severe  message  of 

judgment  and  doom  is  prompted  by  Israel's  ugly  violation 

1. 

of  the  covenant .  In  eighth  century  Israe 1  the  people 

2. 

were  presuming  upon  the  favour  of  God  even  though  His 
holy  laws  were  being  flouted  among  them,  and  Amos  was 
zealous  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  such  a  viewpoint.  He 
cites  the  fact  that  Yahweh  is  Lord  of  all  nations,  not 
merely  to  announce  His  universal  rule,  but  more  parti¬ 
cularly  to  show  that  Yahweh  has  no  special  pets  and 
favourites . 

"Are  you  not  like  the  Ethiopians  to  me,  0  Israelites?" 

is  the  oracle  of  the  Lord. 

"Did  I  not  bring  up  Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt, 

Also  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  and  the  Syrians 

from  Kir?"  3. 

God's  election  of  Israel  involves  moral  responsibility, 
not  religious  mechanics,  and  the  practice  of  empty 
religious  forms  and  rituals.  It  calls  for  obedience  to 
His  righteous  laws  and  the  practice  of  His  good  will  in 
human  relationships.  Since  Israel  has  defied  God's  laws 
and  spurned  His  good  will,  she  has  become  an  apostate 


1.  Amos  2:6-16 

2.  Amos  5:18 

3.  Amos  9:7. 
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nation,  and,  consequently,  she  need  not  expect  to  be 
visited  with  Divine  favour  but  with  Divine  wrath.  She, 
along  with  other  sinful  nations,  stands  before  the  bar 
of  Yahweh's  just  and  certain  judgments.  Such  was  the 
message  of  Amos . 

The  eye  of  the  eighth  century  prophets,  and  their 
successors,  was  focused  upon  the  object  and  purpose  which 
lay  behind  Yahweh's  rulership  of  the  nations  and  His 
election  of  Israel.  They  saw  Him  as  One  who  was  intent 
and  actively  determined  to  banish  evil  in  human  society 
and  to  establish  a  Kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace 
among  men;  and  they  saw  Israel  as  the  chosen  agent  of 
God  for  the  outworking  and  realization  of  this  object 
and  purpose. 

Moreover,  the  prophets,  because  of  their  faith  in 
Yahweh  and  in  His  will  and  power  to  bring  His  good 
purpose  to  pass,  were  confident  that  His  Kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  peace  would  finally  come,  and  it  was 
a  confidence  which  the  darkest  and  most  unpromising 
periods  of  Israel's  history  could  not  shake.  Since 
the  rebellious  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  offered 
no  ground  of  hope,  the  prophets  began  to  look  to  the 
future  for  the  arrival  of  God's  Kingdom,  and  out  of  the 
ashes  of  national  decay  and  ruin  the  Messianic  hope 
was  born.  So  in  the  works  of  the  prophets  of  the 
pre -exilic  period  we  find  emphatic  pronouncements 
of  impending  judgment  and  doom  set  down  together 
with  equally  emphatic  promises  of  a  world  won  to  God  -- 
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an  age  of  peace  and  felicity  in  a  society  redeemed  from 

1 . 

evil  and  fashioned  according  to  God's  laws. 

According  to  the  prophets'  conception  (as  we  have 

2. 

noted  earlier)  the  future  Kingdom  was  to  reach  beyond 
the  borders  of  Israel  and  include  the  nations  in  its 

embrace.  When  the  Kingdom  is  established,  Mall  the 

3. 

nations  will  stream  to  it",  and  "the  earth  shall  be 

filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as 

4. 

the  waters  cover  the  sea".  It  is  Israel's  peculiar 
hope,  because  it  is  to  be  realized  through  a  Deliverer 
and  by  a  repentant  remnant  from  among  her  ranks,  but 
it  is  a  hope  which  the  nations  can  share,  because  the 
blessings  of  the  hoped-for  Kingdom  are  to  be  universally 
known . 

Now,  in  representing  the  coming  Kingdom  as  an  all- 
embracing  Kingdom  another  great  step  was  taken  toward 
awakening  a  universal  outlook  among  the  people  of  Israel 
While  we  do  not  find  any  expression  of  an  active  mission 
ary  purpose  for  Israel  in  the  pre -exilic  prophets,  there 
is  on  their  part  "the  recognition  that  the  full  fruits 

of  Israel's  faith  can  only  be  hers  when  all  men  share 

5. 

that  faith,  and  therefore  share  its  fruits".  Such  a 
recognition  not  only  forbids  an  exclusive  spirit,  but 


1.  Isaiah  2:2  ff.  9:2  f.  11:9  f.  Micah  4:1  f. 
Hab .  2:14;  Zephaniah  3:9  f. 

2.  cf.  Thesis  Pages  13,  14.  3.  Isaiah  2:2. 

4.  Habakkuk  2:14 

5.  The  Missionary  Message  Of  The  Old  Testament 
H.  H.  Rowley  -  P.  4l. 
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calls  for  international  vision,  among  the  people  of 
Israel . 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  *  golden  age  * 
passage  of  unknown  authorship  which  is  found  in  both 
Isaiah  and  Micah,  for  it  has  the  strongest  universal 
emphasis  of  them  all,  and  while  it  does  not  suggest  that 
Israel  will  play  an  active  missionary  role  to  bring  about 
the  great  day,  it  does  indicate  that  Israel  will  be 
used  of  God  to  draw  the  nations  into  the  future  King¬ 
dom  . 

MAnd  Many  people  will  come  and  say: 

'Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the  mount  of  the  Lord, 

To  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,* 

That  he  may  instruct  us  in  his  ways. 

And  that  we  may  walk  in  his  paths; 

For  from  Zion  goes  forth  instruction. 

And  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem*  1. 

The  writer  is  saying  that  the  peoples  of  the  world, 

witnessing  the  glories  established  by  God  among  His  own 

people,  are  moved  to  come  and  discover  the  meaning  and 

the  secret  of  it  all.  The  great  day  has  come  because 

the  people  of  Israel  have  learned  God’s  ways  and  are 

walking  in  His  paths.  Here  is  the  foundation  of  a 

truly  great  Kingdom  and  a  harmonious  and  peaceful  society, 

and  since  instruction  is  found  in  Zion  and  the  word  of 

the  Lord  in  Jerusalem,  hither  shall  the  seeking  nations 

come.  There  is  more  than  a  suggestion  in  this  passage 

that  Israel,  because  of  her  relationship  and  loyalty 


1.  Isaiah  2:3. 


Micah  4:2. 
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to  God  in  the  future ,  will  exercise  a  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  world ,  and  become  the  focal  point  and 
avenue  of  God’s  blessings  to  others.  Let  Israel  be  true 
to  Yahweh  and  the  obligations  of  the  covenant,  let  her 
national  life  be  founded  upon  His  good  laws,  and  she  will 
not  only  be  richly  blessed  herself,  but  she  will  become, 
by  virtue  of  her  character  and  her  singular  blessings, 
a  godly  power  of  attraction  in  the  midst  of  men  --  this 
is  the  prophet’s  thought,  and  it  is  a  thought  which  is 
central  to  the  universalism  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
one  which  we  find  expressed  again  and  again. 

Special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  work  of  the 
prophet  Hosea  in  connection  with  the  universal  spirit 
and  the  developing  sense  of  mission  in  the  Old  Testament . 
Hosea ’s  peculiar  contribution  to  the  missionary  concept 
in  the  religion  of  Israel  is  found  in  his  great  message 
about  the  love  of  God.  Yahweh 's  great  love  for  Israel 
is  pictured  from  the  beginning  of  Israel’s  history,  but 
Hosea  was  the  prophet  who  first  portrayed  its  wonderful 
qualities  in  dramatic  and  arresting  fashion.  At  a  period 
of  history  in  which  the  nation,  because  of  its  idolatry 
and  moral  corruptions,  was  deserving  of  God’s  sore  dis¬ 
pleasure  and  just  judgments,  and  was  pitching  headlong 
toward  national  doom  and  disaster,  Hosea  saw  and  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  only  hope  for  national  revival  and 
restoration  lay  in  the  steadfast  and  mercy-laden  love 
of  Yahweh  for  His  covenant  people.  The  prophet  was 


-49- 

convinced  that  immediate  disaster  was  inevitable.  Israel 
had  broken  and  despised  the  covenant  between  herself  and 
Yahweh,  and  must  of  necessity  suffer  the  tragic  con¬ 
sequences  of  her  unfaithfulness  and  sin.  The  Bride  of 
God,  as  Hosea  thought  of  Israel,  had  become  an  ungrateful 
and  irresponsible  wife,  and,  degenerating  into  a  common 
and  shameless  harlot,  was  now  facing  the  impending  and 
dark  results  of  her  apostasy.  Israel's  Idolatrous  ways 
and  vile  habits,  which  were  evident  in  every  aspect  of 
the  nation's  life,  could  not  be  overlooked  by  the  Lord 
of  righteousness,  and  Yahweh  would  surely  punish  His 
thoroughly  wayward  and  unrepentant  people.  The  nation 
was  doomed  and  Hosea  could  not  but  strike  the  death 
knell . 

"My  God  shall  reject  them. 

Because  they  have  not  listened  to  him; 

And  they  shall  become  wanderers  among  the  nations."  1. 

Like  his  contemporary  Amos,  Hosea  was  convinced  that  a 
terrible  day  of  judgment  for  Israel  was  bound  to  come, 
but,  unlike  Amos,  Hosea  could  not  surrender  hope  al¬ 
together.  His  faith  in  the  love  of  Yahweh  would  not 
allow  him  to  believe  that  the  nation  would  be  cast  off 
forever.  The  unhappy  fate  would  somehow  work  repentance, 
and  a  people,  humbled  at  last  in  heart  and  mind,  would 
be  claimed  anew  by  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  to  take 
their  place  on  the  earth  as  His  covenant  race  once  more. 


1.  Hosea  9:17. 
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This  deep  insight  into  the  large  love  of  Yahweh, 
apparently  gleaned  from  the  prophet’s  own  tragic  and 

heart-breaking  marriage  to  a  greatly-loved  but  fickle 

1. 

wife,  was  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  formation  of  a 
missionary  outlook  in  Israel.  Hosea  claimed  this  love 
of  Yahweh  for  needy  and  undeserving  Israel,  but  if  it 
could  be  claimed  for  her  who  had  proved  herself  so 
unworthy  of  it,  it  could  surely  be  claimed  for  others 
too.  When  you  try  to  measure  a  love  like  this,  character¬ 
ized  by  mercy  and  absolutely  unmerited,  it  speaks  of  an 
unwearied  concern,  not  for  one  nation  and  people  alone, 
but  for  the  world  of  people,  and  you  learn  that  it  is 
boundless  and  free.  So  Hosea,  by  his  vivid  revelation 
of  the  heart  of  God  and  his  burning  passion  to  redeem 
Israel  from  evil,  drew  attention  to  a  truth  of  universal 
mement  and  which,  more  than  anything  else,  produced 
the  missionary  outlook  in  the  religion  of  Israel. 

Before  turning  from  the  pre -exile  period,  there  is 
a  remarkable  passage,  which  we  shall  consider  at  this 
point,  from  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah.  It  paints 
a  most  unusual  picture  of  the  conversion  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  to  Israel’s  faith,  and  represents  them  along 
with  her  sharing  the  blessings  of  life  which  arise  out 
of  loyalty  and  obedience  to  God. 


1.  Hosea  1:2-9;  3:1-5. 
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n0n  that  day  there  will  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord 

in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt . And  the 

Lord  will  reveal  himself  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  Egyptians  will  acknowledge  the  Lord  on  that 

day . And  though  the  Lord  may  smite  the 

Egyptians,  he  will  smite  only  to  heal;  when  they 
turn  to  the  Lord,  he  will  listen  to  their  en¬ 
treaties,  and  will  heal  them. 

"On  that  day  there  will  be  a  highway  from  Egypt 
to  Assyria;  and  the  Assyrians  will  pass  along 
it  to  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  to  Assyria;  and 
the  Egyptians  will  worship  the  Lord  along  with 
the  Assyrians. 

"On  that  day  Israel  will  be  a  third  with  Egypt 
and  Assyria  as  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth,  which  the  Lord  of  hosts  has  blessed  in 
these  terms,  ’Blessed  be  Egypt  my  people,  and 
Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,  and  Israel  my 
heritage ’  ’  "  1 . 

This  passage,  with  its  broad  international  spirit,  may 
be  later  in  origin  than  the  pre -exile  period,  but  we 
are  quoting  it  herebecause  it  appears  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  Isaiah  and  does  not  belong  with  the  post¬ 
exile  passages  of  the  so  called  Deutero-Isaiah .  Our 
concern  is  not  so  much  with  the  dating  of  the  passage 
as  it  is  with  the  universal  emphasis  which  is  found 
therein,  and  the  lessons  which  the  author  seeks  to 
teach.  The  prophet  has  much  to  proclaim.  He  declares 
that  Yahweh  is  Lord  of  all  nations.  He  teaches  that 
other  nations  can  share  Israel’s  faith,  and  be  counted 
as  the  children  of  God.  He  asserts  that  God’s  nature 
is  to  be  merciful  and  His  purpose  is  to  redeem,  and 
even  His  judgments  and  punishments  are  the  expression 
of  His  mercy  and  the  agents  of  His  redemptive  purpose. 


1.  Isaiah  19:19-25. 
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He  shows  that  other  nations  besides  Israel  are  the 
objects  of  Divine  love  and  mercy.  This  passage  represents 
a  strong  and  daring  rebuke  of  Israel's  animosity  toward 
other  peoples,  inasmuch  as  the  nations  cited  here  were 
two  of  her  bitterest  enemies.  There  is  no  talk  of 
Israel  being  an  active  medium  in  this  remarkable  con¬ 
version,  although  mention  is  made  of  a  "witness  to  the 
Lord"  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  there  seems  to  be  an 
intimation  that  any  nation  which  is  truly  loyal  to  God 
becomes  a  witness  and  an  influence  of  God  in  the  midst 
of  the  world  --  Egypt  becomes  God's  medium  for  reaching 
Assyria,  and  Egypt  and  Assyria  and  Israel  together 
become  "a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  earth".  In  any 
case,  whether  this  idea  was  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet 
or  not,  the  passage  reveals  a  fine  universal  spirit, 
and  the  author  was  certainly  intent  on  having  Israel 
recognize  that  her  faith  could  be  shared  and  was  meant 
to  be  shared  with  others. 

One  further  passage  of  similar  vein  claims  our 
attention  here,  and  it  is  found  in  the  book  of  Zephaniah. 
This  prophet,  living  under  the  threat  of  the  Scythians' 
invasions  near  the  close  of  the  7th  century,  laid  great 
stress  on  the  coming  day  of  the  Lord,  in  which  terrible 
judgments  would  fall  upon  Judah  and  her  neighbour  nations 
because  of  their  sins.  But  the  prophet  also  had  a 
message  of  deliverance  and  redemption  to  proclaim  to 
the  'daughter  of  Jerusalem',  and  God's  deliverance  and 
redemption  like  His  judgments  was  to  reach  out  beyond 
Judah  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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"For  then  I  will  turn  the  speech  of  the  peoples 
into  a  purified  speech; 

So  that  all  of  them  may  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  serve  him  with  one  accord. 

From  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  to  the  farthest 
regions  of  the  north,  they  shall  bring 
offerings  to  me."  1. 

Here  we  have  the  same  universal  outlook.  The  prophet 
foresees  the  day  when  the  Hebrews  and  the  Gentiles  to¬ 
gether  shall  worship  Israel’s  Lord,  and  the  purifying 
and  unifying  effects  of  his  redemption  shall  be  known 
throughout  the  world . 

When  the  pre-exile  prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
in  times  of  disaster  and  international  upheaval,  in  times 
of  moral  corruption  and  depravity,  dreamed  of  their 
Golden  Age  of  the  future,  it  was  no  paradise  of  wishful 
thinking  for  which  they  longed.  The  dream  was  solidly 
centred  in  their  knowledge  of  God  and  their  knowledge  of 
His  will.  They  knew  that  the  good  Kingdom  must  be  of 
His  ordering,  and  that  the  good  Age  of  universal  bliss 
could  only  arise  when  the  structure  of  society  was 
founded  upon  His  laws  and  filled  with  His  spirit.  A 
world  redeemed  of  evil,  a  world  of  justice  and  righteous¬ 
ness  and  truth,  and,  consequently,  a  world  of  peace  and 
felicity  —  this  was  the  will  and  purpose  of  Israel’s  Lord. 

It'  remained  with  Israel  to  see  that  she  was  the  chosen 
instrument  and  servant  of  God  for  the  realization  of  this 
glorious  end,  and  as  the  succeeding  prophets,  fired  with 


1.  Zephaniah  3:9,  10. 
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the  same  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  as  their  illustrious 
predecessors ,  pondered  the  meaning  of  the  Babylonian 
exile  in  the  light  of  God's  will  and  purpose,  they  were 
led  to  the  conviction  that  Israel  was  chosen  and  called 
to  be  God's  missionary  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 
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5.  The  Universal  Emphasis  In  The  Book  Of  Psalms 


Passages  containing  a  universal  note  and  emphasis 
in  the  Psalms  are  of  considerable  quantity  and  variety. 
Because  of  this  quantity  and  variety,  and  also  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  determining  the  date  of  origin  of 
the  various  Psalms,  it  seemed  wise  to  consider  and 
examine  the  relevant  parts  of  the  Psalter  in  a  separate 
chapter.  The  universal  emphasis  is  found  largely  in  the 
psalms  of  praise. 

In  the  first  place,  the  universal  rule  and  power 

of  Yahweh  is  lauded  and  proclaimed.  He  is  not  merely 

1. 

supreme  among  the  gods,  but  he  is  the  almighty  Judge 
and  Ruler  of  all  nations,  establishing  his  glory  through¬ 
out  the  earth. 

"The  Lord  is  King;  he  is  clothed  with  majesty; 

The  Lord  is  clothed,  he  is  girded  with  strength. 
Indeed,  the  world  is  established  immovable. 

Thy  throne  has  been  established  from  of  old; 

Thou  art  from  remotest  antiquity."  2. 

"Sing  to  the  Lord  a  new  song. 

For  he  has  done  wonderful  things  I 

His  right  hand  and  his  holy  arm  have  brought  him 

victory . 

The  Lord  has  made  known  his  victory; 

In  the  sight  of  the  nations  he  has  revealed  his 

righteousness . 

He  has  remembered  his  kindness  and  his  faithfulness 

to  the  house  of  Israel; 

All  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  seen  the  triumph 

of  our  God."  3* 


1. 

2. 


3. 


Ps.  115:4  f.  97:7,  9. 
Ps.  93:1,  2. 

Ps.  98:1-3. 
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1. 


In  these  verses,  and  others  of  similar  exclamation, 

Yahweh  of  Israel  is  accorded  a  place  of  omnipotence  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  as  one  who  is  actively  sub¬ 
duing  the  nations  and  all  contrary  powers  of  earth  under 
his  irresistible  rule.  Sometimes  Israel’s  conception 
of  Yahweh’s  rule  does  not  run  very  high,  and  more  than 
occasionally  we  find  Him  clothed  in  the  garb  of  an 
oriental  despot  who  ruthlessly  dominates  the  nations, 

showing  peculiar  favours  to  Israel  and  making  his 

2. 

enemies  Mlick  the  dust”;  but  always  he  is  shown  as  One 
of  limitless  power  and  universal  sway,  who  reigns  not 
over  Israel  alone  but  over  all  the  families  of  men. 

In  quite  a  number  of  Psalms  Israel  is  called  upon 
to  express  her  gratitude  to  Yahweh  and  her  adoration  of 
His  name  by  extolling  His  virtues  and  telling  the  nations 
about  His  greatness.  She  is  to  honour  Yahweh  by  letting 
the  nations  know  about  the  marvellous  things  which  He 
has  done  for  her. 

"All  hail  to  the  Lord!  And  blessed  be  my  Rock! 

And  may  the  God  of  my  deliverance  be  exalted! 

The  God  who  gives  me  vengeance. 

And  puts  peoples  in  subjection  under  me; 

Who  frees  me  from  my  foes. 

Yea,  thou  dost  exalt  me  above  my  adversaries; 

Prom  violent  men  thou  dost  rescue  me. 

Therefore  I  shall  praise  thee  among  the  nations, 

0  Lord, 

And  sing  praises  to  the  name; 

To  him  who  gives  great  victories  to  his  king. 

And  shows  kindness  to  his  anointed. 

To  David  and  his  descendants  forever.”  3. 


1. 

2. 


3. 


Of.  also  Ps.  47:1  f.  97:1-5.  99:1-3. 

Ps.  72:9. 

Ps.  18:46-50. 
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The  above,  of  course,  is  a  personal  expression  of  praise 
to  God,  but  it  was  the  kind  of  song  which  all  Israel 
could  meaningfully  take  upon  its  lips.  The  people  of 
Israel  as  a  whole  had  reaped  great  benefits  in  history, 
through  their  worship  of  Yahweh.  He  had  been  to  them 
all  a  great  Deliverer,  Protector,  and  Benefactor,  and 
so  the  people  together  were  enjoined  to  publish  the 
Lord's  renown. 

"I  will  praise  thee  among  the  peoples,  0  Lord; 

I  will  sing  praises  to  thee  among  the  nations."  1. 

"Tell  among  the  nations  his  glory. 

Among  all  peoples,  his  wonders."  2. 

As  Israel  sings  about  the  greatness  of  God  to  the 
nations,  the  nations  are  invited  to  join  in  giving 
praise  to  Him.  He  deserves  the  honour  and  the  ac¬ 
clamation  of  the  whole  world,  and  His  renown  in  Israel 
is  such  that  it  ought  to  excite  praises  in  every  part 
of  the  earth. 

"Praise  the  Lord,  all  nations; 

Extol  him,  all  peoples; 

"For  great  is  his  kindness  toward  us; 

And  the  faithfulness  of  the  Lord  is  everlasting. 

Hallelujah!"  3. 

"Ascribe  to  the  Lord,  0  families  of  peoples. 

Ascribe  to  the  Lord  glory  and  strength. 

Ascribe  to  the  Lord  the  glory  of  his  name; 

Bring  an  offering  and  come  into  his  courts. 

Worship  the  Lord  in  holy  array; 

Tremble  before  him  all  the  earth."  4. 


1 . 

Ps.  57:9 

2.  Ps.  96:3 

3. 

Ps.  117 

4.  Ps.  96:7-9. 
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It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  a  sense  of  mission 
to  the  nations  into  passages  of  this  kind,,  because  there 
is  no  clear  indication  of  an  interest  in,  or  compassion 
for,  the  people  of  other  nations.  While  they  declare 
that  Yahweh  is  deserving  of  universal  praise,  they  do 
not  declare  that  the  nations  fall  within  the  orbit  of 
Yahweh1 2 s  concern  and  favour.  Indeed,  as  we  read  these 
verses,  one  has  the  sense  of  a  boastfulness  and 
possessive  spirit  in  Israel's  regard  of  Yahweh,  and  a 
somewhat  arrogant  attitude  toward  other  nations.  The 
purpose  of  singing  God's  praise  before  the  nations  is 
to  impress  rather  than  convert.  While  the  nations  are 
called  to  join  in  the  honouring  of  God,  they  are  not 
called  to  share  in  Israel's  faith  and  fellowship. 

There  are  other  Psalms,  however,  which  do  speak 
about  the  nations  being  drawn  to  God,  and  which  picture 
other  peoples  falling  down  in  worship  before  Israel's 
King . 

"All  the  ends  of  the  earth  will  remember  and 

turn  unto  the  Lord; 

All  the  clans  of  the  nations  will  worship 

before  him. 

For  the  kingdom  belongs  to  the  Lord; 

And  he  rules  over  the  nations."  1. 

"May  God  be  merciful  unto  us  and  bless  us. 

And  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us! 

That  thy  way  may  be  known  in  the  earth. 

Thy  salvation  among  all  nations."  2. 


1.  Ps.  22:27,  28. 

2.  Ps.  67:1,  2. 
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"Let  envoys  come  from  Egypt; 

Let  Ethiopia  eagerly  stretch  forth  her  hands 

to  God".  1. 

Verses  like  these  indicate  a  desire,  at  least  on  the 
part  of  the  psalmist,  to  have  other  nations  share  with 
Israel  the  knowledge  and  worship  and  blessings  of  her 
religion.  The  spirit  and  thought  contained  in  the 
verses  have  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  context, 
and,  it  is  true,  as  H.  H.  Rowley  points  out,  that  the 
nations  are  pictured  as  though  they  were  bowing  before 

God  "in  dread  rather  than  in  adoring  and  enriching 

2. 

fellowship";  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  certain 
’dread*  of  God  was  also  in  Israel's  heart  and  worship, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with  Rowley  when  he  goes 

on  to  say  that  in  these  particular  passages  "the  Gentiles 

3. 

are  not  pictured  as  sharing  the  privileges  of  Israel". 

The  expression  of  Psalm  sixty-seven  is  that  God's  ways 
and  salvation  may  be  known  to  the  nations,  and  surely 
this  refers  to  Israel's  highest  privileges.  It  is  also 
hard  to  imagine  the  nations  being  provoked  to  gladness 
and  singing  if  God  is  only  to  be  One  who  inspires  fear 
and  trembling,  and  if  the  nations  are  to  know  nothing 
of  His  blessings.  The  writer  of  these  words,  as  he 
prays  for  God's  blessings  to  continue  upon  Israel,  is 
praying  also  that  like  blessings  may  be  known  through 


1.  Ps.  68:31 

2.  The  Missionary  Message  Of  The  Old  Testament 
H.  H.  Rowley  -  P.  33. 


3. 


Ibid.  P.  34. 
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the  world.  There  is  no  thought  of  a  missionary  en¬ 
deavour  on  Israel’s  part  to  bring  about  the  desired 
end,  but  back  of  this  expression  and  prayer  we  have 
the  stirrings  of  a  missionary  heart. 

The  one  hundred  and  second  psalm  reads  like  a 
prayer  of  an  Israelite  in  exile  who  yearns  for  the 
restoration  of  the  nation  and  the  re-establishment  of 
the  worship  of  the  Lord  in  Zion,  and  the  writer 
visualizes  a  rebuilt  Zion  as  a  centre  of  God  for  draw¬ 
ing  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  His  allegiance. 

MAnd  the  nations  will  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord, 

And  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  thy  glory. 

And  the  Lord  rebuilds  Zion, 

When  he  is  seen  in  his  glory. 

When  he  turns  himself  toward  the  prayer  of  the 

destitute. 

And  does  not  despise  their  prayer. 

"Let  this  be  written  for  coming  generations. 

That  people  yet  unborn  may  priase  the  Lord: 

That  he  looked  from  his  holy  height. 

The  Lord  looked  from  the  heavens  toward  the  earth. 

To  hear  the  groan  of  the  prisoner. 

To  set  free  those  doomed  to  death. 

That  they  may  recount  in  Zion  the  renown  of  the  Lord, 
And  his  praise  in  Jerusalem, 

When  people  gather  together. 

And  kingdoms,  to  serve  the  Lord.”  1. 

This  idea  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  centred  at  Jerusalem, 

becoming  an  avenue  of  approach  to  God  for  the  alien, 

(an  idea  which  is  expressed  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testa - 

2. 

ment  scriptures),  may  reflect  a  sense  of  religious 
responsibility  toward  other  peoples.  One  suspects 
that  Israel’s  national  and  religious  pride  is  more 


1.  Ps.  102:15-22. 

2.  Cf.  Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple.  Also  Isaiah  56:6-8;  Jeremiah  3: 14-17. 
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than  a  little  wrapped  up  with  the  thought,  and  that  the 
contemplated  drawing  card  is  the  splendour  of  Israel's 
religious  customs  and  traditions  rather  than  the  glory 
of  Israel's  God;  but  our  suspicions  may  not  be  altogether 
justified,  and  the  kernel  of  a  worthier  conception  is 
also  to  be  discerned  here.  It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  the  authors  ofthese  passages  are  thinking  of 
Israel,  through  solid  devotion  and  loyalty  to  Yahweh 
and  a  consequent  nobility  of  life  and  character,  be¬ 
coming  a  centre  of  attraction  in  the  world  and  a  medium 
by  which  others  may  learn  of  God  and  know  the  joy  of 
His  fellowship.  The  least  that  can  be  said  is  that 
these  passages  do  strike  a  universal  note,  they  picture 
the  Gentiles  sharing  Israel's  faith  and  drawn  into  the 
services  of  the  Lord,  and  they  see  a  strongly-established 
religious  centre  at  Jerusalem  as  the  mediator  between 
the  nations  and  God.  At  least  the  promise  of  a 
missionary  spirit  is  to  be  found  therein. 

In  the  pre -exile  period  and  in  the  Psalms  we  do 
not  find  any  clear-cut  missionary  imperative,  but 

the  missionary  'indicative'  of  which  J.  S.  Stewart 

1. 

speaks  is  very  much  in  evidence .  We  find  it  in  the 
conception  of,  and  allegiance  to,  a  God  who  is  all- 
glorious,  a  God  who  is  the  Lord  of  nations,  a  God  who  is 
the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  universe,  a  God  who 


1.  Thine  Is  The  Kingdom  -  J.  S.  Stewart  -  P.  28. 
(Saint  Andrew  Press  1956) 
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loves  what  He  has  made  and  Who  seeks  to  redeem  the 
world  from  evil  and  to  visit  the  world  with  His  blessings 
of  righteousness  and  peace.  If  Israel  believes  in  such 
a  God,  then  she  must  recognize  the  right  of  others  to 
believe  in  Him  too;  if  Israel  claims  and  seeks  the 
blessings  of  such  a  God  for  herself,  she  must  own  the 
right  of  others  to  claim  and  seek  them  too;  if  Israel 
regards  herself  as  obligated  to  obey  and  serve  such  a 
God,  she  must  think  of  others  as  being  obligated  to 
obey  and  serve  Him  too.  He  is  the  God  who  belongs 
to  the  world  because  the  world  belongs  to  Him;  He  is 
the  God  whom  the  world  must  have  because  the  life  and 
health  and  salvation  of  the  world  is  only  to  be  found 
in  Him.  The  indicative  of  a  world  religious  mission 
is  certainly  here,  and  we  find  a  growing  and  deepening 
awareness  of  it  in  the  pre-exile  period  of  Israel’s 
history.  The  high  religious  conceptions  of  the  Mosaic 
faith,  interpreted  to  Israel  by  the  prophets,  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  living  and  loving  God,  speaking  His 
word  to  the  nation  and  claiming  the  faith  and  loyalty 
of  His  chosen  people,  argues  irresistibly  for  a  uni¬ 
versal  outlook  and  spirit  on  the  part  of  those  who  so 
believe  and  are  so  claimed,  and  this  in  turn  for  a 
world -embracing  mission  in  God’s  name  by  those  who 
know  Him  on  behalf  of  those  who  know  Him  not. 
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6.  The  Missionary  Emphasis  In  the  Exile 
and  Post-Exile  Period 

It  seems  a  strange  thing,  and  yet  perhaps  not 
so  strange,  that  Israel  was  destined  to  learn  more 
about  God  and  her  relationship  to  God  through  her 
sorrows  than  through  her  joys,  and  the  Babylonian 
Captivity,  in  some  respects,  became  Israel's  greatest 
teacher.  "It  remained  for  the  bitter  experience  of 
captivity,  when  the  people  of  Israel  were  unwelcome 

aliens  in  a  strange  land,  to  bring  to  fruition  all 

1. 

that  had  been  proclaimed  in  the  past".  From  the 
Exodus  forward  the  people  of  Israel  were  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Yahweh  was  ordering  the  events  of  history, 
and  more  especially  those  events  which  effected  the 
life  and  well-being  of  her  own  nation.  Even  bitter 
and  tragic  events  were  to  be  interpreted  in  this  light. 
In  the  eighth  century  Amos  and  Hosea  announced  the 
coming  destruction  of  the  northern  kingdom,  and  declared 
that  this  would  be  the  doing  of  the  Lord,  His  just 
judgment  and  punishment  of  the  people  of  Israel  because 
of  their  apostasy.  Their  prophecy  of  doom  was  speedily 
fulfilled  as  the  Assyrian  conqueror  brought  the  history 
of  the  northern  kingdom  to  an  end.  Two  centuries  later 
Jeremiah  was  saying  the  same  kind  of  thing  about  the 
southern  kingdom,  declaring  that  Judah  would  be  overrun 


1.  The  Philosophy  Of  The  Christian  World 
Mission  -  E.  D.  Soper  -  P.  29. 
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by  the  armies  of  Babylon,  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Temple  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  people 
themselves  would  be  carried  into  captivity.  This 
prophecy  too  was  speedily  fulfilled,  and  again  it  was 
to  be  viewed  as  the  doing  of  the  Lord  --  the  due 
punishment  of  Yahweh  upon  the  people  of  the  covenant 
who  had  outrageously  despised  and  forsaken  Him. 

Did  this  mean  that  God  was  casting  His  people 
off  forever?  Most  of  the  prophets  could  not  believe 
that  it  was  so.  Hosea,  inspired  by  his  understanding 
of  Yahweh* s  long-suffering  love  for  Israel  and  assured 
that  the  purposes  of  God's  love  would  not  be  allowed 
to  fail,  gave  voice  to  his  confident  conviction  in  a 
coming  revival  and  period  of  restoration,  in  which 
Israel  through  God’s  redeeming  love  would  become  His 
true  Bride  once  more . 

"And  I  will  betroth  you  to  myself  forever; 

I  will  betroth  you  to  myself  in  righteousness 

and  justice. 

And  in  kindness  and  mercy. 

And  I  will  betroth  you  to  myself  in  faithfulness; 

And  you  shall  know  the  Lord."  1. 

The  prophets  following  Hosea  shared  his  optimism,  and 
so  we  hear  Jeremiah,  even  while  he  predicts  the  fall 
of  Judah  and  watches  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  being 
reduced  to  rubble,  speaking  about  a  new  beginning  and 
a  new  covenant  for  the  nation. 


1.  Hosea  2:19,  20. 
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"Behold,  days  are  coming",  is  the  oracle  of 
the  Lord,  "when  I  will  make  a  new  covenant 
with  the  house  of  Israel  and  with  the  house 
of  Judah,  not  like  the  covenant  which  I  made 
with  their  fathers  on  the  day  that  I  took 
them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt --that  covenant  of  mine  which  they 
broke,  so  that  I  had  to  reject  them--but  this 
is  the  covenant  which  I  will  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel  after  those  days,"  is  the 
oracle  of  the  Lord:  "I  will  put  my  law  within 
them,  and  will  write  it  on  their  hearts;  and 
I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people."  1. 

A  similar  hopefulness  for  the  future  is  expressed  by 
Ezekiel,  the  prophet  of  the  captivity,  who  describes 
the  Spirit  of  God  imparting  new  life  and  vigor  to  the 
dry  bones  of  the  defeated  and  dispirited  nation  in 
exile.  2. 

Another  prophet  of  the  exile,  known  as  Deutero- 
Isaiah  and  the  author  of  the  scripture  passages  which 
fall  in  chapters  forty  to  fifty-five  in  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  sees  the  return  of  the  captives  from  Babylonia 
as  the  first  stage  of  God’s  fulfilment  of  the  hopes 
expressed  in  the  ’new  covenant’  idea.  The  predominant 
theme  of  these  chapters  is  the  deliverance  from 
Babylon,  and  the  prophet  dwells  upon  it  in  great  ex¬ 
hilaration  and  enthusiasm  of  spirit,  calling  upon  the 
captive  peoples  to  look  upon  this  release  as  God’s  new 
call  and  opportunity  for  a  wide-reaching  career  of 
loyalty  and  service.  Just  as  God  raised  up  the  rulers 


1.  Jeremiah  31:31-33. 

2.  Ezekiel  37:1-14. 
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of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  to  be  instruments  in  His 

hands  for  visiting  His  judgments  upon  Israel  and 

Judah  in  the  time  of  their  wilfulness  and  disobedience , 

so  now,  according  to  Deutero-Isaiah,  God  had  raised 

1. 

up  Cyrus  of  Persia  to  be  an  instrument  of  deliverance 
for  the  captives  of  Zion,  and  to  open  up  the  way  for 
their  return  home  and  for  taking  their  appointed  place 
in  the  world  again  as  His  chosen  nation.  As  the 
prophet  speaks  and  writes,  he  has  the  deliverance  from 

Egypt  and  the  covenant  relationship  between  Yahweh  and 

2. 

Israel  constantly  in  mind,  and  he  likens  the  return  of 
the  Babylonian  captives  to  a  second  exodus  and  interprets 
it  as  God's  call  for  a  renewal  of  the  covenant.  In  all, 
we  are  given  a  vivid  picture  of  God  leading  His 
humbled  and  chastened  people  back  to  their  homeland, 
there  to  renew  His  covenant  with  them,  and  to  give  them 
the  chance  to  be  and  to  do  what  they  had  failed  to  be 
and  to  do  in  the  past. 

Isaiah  of  the  exile  occupied  himself  with  a  serious 
study  of  the  purpose  of  Israel's  election.  Why  did  God 
choose  to  make  Himself  known  to  the  slaves  of  Egypt, 
and  why  did  He  enter  into  a  covenant  with  them?  Why 
was  God  concerned  to  preserve  and  discipline  His  people 
throught  the  centuries,  and  what  was  He  now  calling 
them  to  be  and  to  do?  The  prophet  answers  the  question 


1.  Isaiah  45:1-7. 


2.  Cf.  Isaiah  43:16-21;  51:1-3  and  9-11. 
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after  this  fashion:  God  had  chosen  Israel  in  the 
past  and  was  choosing  her  again  in  the  present,  to 
be  both  the  product  and  the  bearer  of  His  Spirit;  to 
be  the  servant  of  His  will,  and,  as  such,  a  witness 
to  His  glory  --  in  a  word,  to  be  His  missionary  in 
the  midst  of  the  world.  All  through  history  the  child¬ 
ren  of  Israel  had  cherished  the  faith  that  God  would 
make  them  a  great  nation,  and  the  message  of  this 
prophet  is  to  be  understood  as  a  summons  to  Israel 
to  realize  at  last  her  true  greatness.  In  terms  of 
material  power  and  prosperity,  Israel  was  the  very 
least  among  the  nations;  but  in  terms  of  her  knowledge 
of  God,  her  spiritual  heritage,  and  her  religious 
opportunity,  Israel  was  the  greatest  of  all.  So  the 
prophet  challenges  the  returning  exiles  to  find  and 
assume  their  God -given  role,  by  becoming  a  witness 
among  men  to  the  incomparable  greatness  and  power  of 
a  godly  life  and  character. 

As  this  sensitive  prophet  looks  back  on  Israel's 
history,  he  is  led  to  see  that  this  has  been  God's 
purpose  in  calling  Israel  from  the  very  beginning, 
and,  studying  the  meaning  of  the  bitter  captivity,  he 
is  convinced  that  God  punished  His  people  in  this  way 
not  only  because  they  were  obstinate  and  thoroughly 
rebellious,  but  because,  in  their  obstinacy  and  re¬ 
bellion,  they  failed  to  find  their  true  destiny  as 
an  example  and  mediator  of  God  before  mankind.  How 

else  can  we  interpret  the  meaning  of  these  words: 
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"Thus  says  the  Lord,  your  Redeemer, 

The  Holy  One  of  Israel: 

1,1 1  the  Lord  am  your  God, 

Who  teaches  you  for  your  profit. 

And  who  leads  you  in  the  way  by  which  you  should  go . 
If  only  you  had  harkened  to  my  commands. 

Then  would  your  welfare  have  been  like  a  river, 

And  your  righteousness  like  the  waves  of  the  sea; 
Your  descendants  would  have  been  like  the  sand. 

Your  offspring  like  the  dust  of  the  earth; 

And  your  name  not  be  cut  off. 

Nor  destroyed  from  before  me . ’ M  1. 

Is  not  the  prophet  portraying  figuratively  the  spiritual 
influence  which  Israel  might  have  exerted  in  the  world 
had  she  been  true  and  obedient  to  her  Lord?  She  forsook 
her  God  and  therefore  she  did  not  become  like  a  river 
reaching  out  from  its  source  and  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea  washing  every  shore,  and  her  spiritual  off¬ 
spring  did  not  become  like  the  sand  and  the  dust  of 
the  earth.  Israel  had  failed  God  and  in  failing  God 
had  failed  the  world,  and  in  this  she  must  not  fail 
again.  The  opportunity  of  the  past  was  missed,  but 
a  new  opportunity  had  come  from  God,  and  Israel  must 
be  ready  to  seize  it.  The  full  purpose  of  Israel’s 
election  is  now  understood  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  prophet  eagerly  proclaims  His  message  to  His 
people.  This  is  why  he  cries  with  such  a  loud  voice 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord: 

"Awake,  awake,  put  on  your  strength,  0  Zion’"  2. 
"Rouse  you,  rouse  you,  rise  up,  0  Jerusalem!"  3. 


1.  Isaiah  48:17-19. 

2.  Isaiah  52:1. 

3.  Isaiah  51:17. 
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"For  an  everlasting  covenant  will  I  make  with  you. 
The  favour  assured  to  David. 

As  once  I  made  him  a  witness  to  the  peoples, 

A  leader  and  commander  of  the  peoples. 

So  you  shall  call  nations  you  know  not. 

And  nations  that  know  not  you  shall  run  to  you. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Lord  your  God, 

The  Holy  One  of  Israel,  because  he  has  shed 

glory  on  you."  1. 

The  one  who  proclaimed  these  oracles  of  God  to 
the  captive  Israelites,  believed  that  Yahweh  of  Israel 

was  the  only  God,  and  he  makes  his  monotheism  very 

2. 

explicit,  and  tells  the  people  that  he  speaks  for 
the  Lord  whose  greatness  and  power  and  goodness  are 
incomprehensible . 

"Do  you  not  know?  Do  you  not  hear? 

Has  it  not  been  told  you  from  the  beginning? 

Have  you  not  understood  from  the  foundation  of 

the  earth? 

It  is  he  who  sits  enthroned  above  the  circle 

of  the  earth. 

So  high  that  its  inhabitants  are  like  grasshoppers 
Who  stretches  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain. 

And  spreads  them  like  a  tent  to  dwell  in; 

Who  brings  princes  to  nothing. 

And  makes  the  rulers  of  the  earth  like  a  cipher." 

Have  you  not  known?  Have  you  not  heard? 

The  Lord  is  God  everlasting. 

The  creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

He  does  not  faint,  nor  grow  weary; 

His  insight  is  unfathomable."  3. 

Knowing  the  God  of  Israel  to  be  One  of  such  magnitude, 

the  prophet  cannot  explain  His  peculiar  relationship 

to  Israel  except  in  terms  of  a  world-wide  purpose, 

and  he  concludes  that  the  only  God  Who  is  the  Redeemer 

of  the  ends  of  the  earth  has  chosen  Israel  "in  order 


1.  Isaiah  55:3-5. 

2.  Cf.  Isaiah  40:18-20;  41:21-29;  44:9-20; 
45:14,  22  f. 


3. 


Is.  40:21-23,  28. 
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that  she  might  share  with  all  the  revelation  that 
had  been  made  to  her."  1. 

"I  the  Lord  have  called  you  in  righteousness > 

And  have  grasped  you  by  the  hand; 

I  have  kept  you,  and  have  made  you  a  pledge 

to  the  people, 

A  light  to  the  nations; 

In  opening  blind  eyes. 

In  bringing  prisoners  out  of  the  dungeon. 

Those  who  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison."  2. 

Deutero-Isaiah,  like  the  prophets  before  him, 
cherished  dreams  of  a  golden  age  of  the  future  in  which 

the  reign  of  God  would  be  established  and  His  blessings 

3. 

known  throughout  the  world,  but  more  than  any  of  the 
others  he  sees  that  Israel,  because  of  her  knowledge 
of  God  and  his  will,  is  called  of  God  and  is  to  be 
employed  by  God  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  universal 
designs.  The  high  hopes  and  dreams  of  Israel  arose 
out  of  her  understanding  of  God  and  were  founded  upon 
her  faith  in  God,  and  if  Israel  seriously  believed 
in  these  good  hopes  and  dreams,  then  her  life  and 
spirit,  her  aims  and  activities,  must  be  in  tune 
with  them,  and  she  herself  must  press  forward  with 
God  to  make  them  come  true.  The  prophet,  of  course, 
was  not  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  Israel  of  her¬ 
self  could  bring  about  the  golden  age  of  which  she 
dreamed  —  that  could  only  be  the  doing  of  the  Almighty 
but  the  prophet  did  believe  that  God,  in  the  outworking 


1. 

2. 

3. 


The  Unity  of  the  Bible  -  H.H.  Rowley  -  P.  29. 
Is.  42:6,  7. 

Is.  51:4,  5;  52:10;  55:10-13. 
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of  his  universal  designs, had  given  to  Israel  a  mediatorial 
function  to  perform,  and  was  calling  her  to  bear  witness 
unto  Him  among  the  nations.  Deutero-Isaiah  perceives, 

and  emphatically  declares,  that  Israel  is  chosen  to 

1. 

"mediate  the  revelation  of  God  to  men",  and  thereby 
bring  nearer  to  realization  the  golden  age  when  "all 
the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our 
God".  2. 

We  turn  now  to  consider  the  ’servant  poems’ 
which  are  contained  in  these  same  chapters,  for  in 
these  poems  the  disposition  and  character  of  a  true 
missionary,  and  the  nature  of  the  missionary  office, 
are  described.  The  poems  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
chapters  may  not  be  by  the  same  author,  and  the  servant 
described  may  not  be  intended  as  a  personification  of 
Israel,  for  these  are  questions  about  which  there  is 
considerable  dispute  and  disagreement.  It  is  not 
our  purpose,  however,  to  discuss  the  authorship  of 
the  poems  or  the  identity  of  the  servant,  because 

the  solution  of  these  problems,  one  way  or  another, 

3. 

has  not  vital  bearing  on  the  aim  of  this  thesis. 

No  matter  who  the  author  may  be,  he  is  picturing  God’s 
missionary  servant  and  describing  what  is  involved  in 
such  a  service,  and  whether  the  servant  be  Israel  or 


1.  The  Missionary  Message  Of  The  Old  Testament 
H.  H.  Rowley  -  P.  51. 

2.  Isaiah  52:10. 

3.  For  a  brief  and  interesting  discussion  about 
the  identity  of  the  ’servant’  Cf.  H.H.  Rowley 
The  Missionary  Message  -  PP  51-53^  58. 
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an  individual,  the  poems  set  forth  the  kind  of  character 
a  true  missionary  must  have,  the  kind  of  witness  he  must 
give,  and  the  kind  of  road  he  will  have  to  follow.  Since 
these  poems  represent  the  high  point  of  the  missionary 
emphasis  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  shall  consider  each  one 
of  them  in  turn  with  a  brief  comment  and  analysis. 

In  the  first  poem  God  calls  attention  to  His  servant, 
indicating  that  he  has  been  chosen  for  a  world  mission,  and 
that  he  is  ready  to  give  himself  faithfully  and  courageously 
to  his  task  until  the  ends  of  it  are  accomplished. 

"See!  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold; 

My  chosen  one,  in  whom  I  delight. 

I  have  put  my  spirit  upon  him. 

He  shall  bring  forth  justice  to  the  nations. 

He  shall  not  cry,  nor  shout. 

Nor  make  his  voice  heard  in  the  streets; 

A  bent  reed  shall  he  not  break. 

And  a  flickering  wick  shall  he  not  quench. 
Faithfully  shall  he  bring  forth  justice; 

He  shall  not  flicker  or  bend. 

Till  he  establish  justice  in  the  earth. 

And  the  coast-lands  wait  for  his  teaching."  1. 

The  servant  described  here  is  plainly  God’s  elect,  who  has 
been  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  leading  the  nations 
into  a  knowledge  and  experience  of  justice  and  righteousness. 
He  is  plenteously  endowed  with  God’s  spirit,  and  manifests 
this  in  his  bearing  and  character.  He  serves  quietly, 
patiently,  and  confidently,  revealing  sympathy  and  com¬ 
passion  toward  those  he  seeks  to  serve  and  bless.  It  is 
implied  that  the  desired  goal  will  not  be  quickly  or  easily 
reached,  but  God's  servant  will  be  made  equal  to  his  task. 


1.  Isaiah  42:1-4. 
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will  not  become  downhearted  or  beaten  by  difficulty,  and  is 
assured  of  eventual  victory. 

In  the  second  poem  the  servant  himself  speaks,  announcing 

the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  by  God  even  before  birth,  and  has 

been  shaped  and  fashioned  by  God  through  past  time,  for  his 

present  mission  to  the  world. 

"Listen,  you  coast-lands,  to  me; 

Hearken,  you  peoples  afar! 

The  Lord  called  me  from  birth. 

From  my  mother’s  womb  he  gave  me  my  name. 

He  said  to  me,  'You  are  my  servant, 

Israel,  through  whom  I  will  show  forth  my  glory’. 

But  I  said,  ’In  vain  have  I  laboured. 

Idly  and  for  naught  have  I  spent  my  strength; 
Nevertheless,  my  right  is  with  the  Lord, 

And  my  reward  is  with  my  God'. 

And  now  the  Lord, 

Who  formed  me  from  the  womb  to  be  his  servant. 

Says  that  he  will  bring  back  Jacob  to  himself. 

And  that  Israel  shall  be  gathered  to  him  — 

For  I  am  honoured  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord, 

And  my  God  has  become  my  strength — 

He  says,  'It  is  too  slight  a  thing  for  your  being 

my  servant 

That  I  should  but  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob, 

And  restore  the  survivors  of  Israel; 

So  I  will  make  you  a  light  of  the  nations. 

That  my  salvation  may  reach  to  the  end  of  the 

earth ' .  1 . 

The  nation  of  Israel  is  called  the  servant  in  this  poem,  and 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  key  which  unlocks  the  meaning  of 

the  passage,  although  some  would  alter  the  verse  in  which 

2. 

this  identification  is  made.  The  author  is  saying  that 
Israel  was  chosen  by  God  from  of  old,  prior  to  her  birth  as 
a  nation,  and  God  has  been  moulding  her  through  history  to 
be  "a  light  of  the  nations".  In  the  return  of  the  exiles, 


1.  Isaiah  49:1-6. 

2.  Cf.  The  Missionary  Message  of  the  Old  Testament  p.58 
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Israel's  hour  of  destiny  is  reached,  and  she  must  see  that 
God's  purpose  in  contemporary  events  is  not  merely  to  re¬ 
establish  and  restore  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  but  to  employ 
and  strengthen  the  resurrected  nation  to  be  a  witness  of 
the  true  faith  unto  the  entire  world. 

We  are  introduced  to  a  new  side  of  the  servant's  spirit 
and  character,  and  we  are  given  a  closer  look  at  the  rugged 
nature  of  his  missionary  role,  in  the  third  poem.  He  is 
described  as  the  same  submissive  and  faithful  servant, 
attentive  to  God,  and  willing  to  carry  out  the  Lord's 
instructions,  but  his  service,  although  it  is  divinely 
inspired  and  motivated  by  compassion  for  others,  does  not 
meet  with  general  acclaim  or  appreciation.  Rather,  God's 
servant  is  spurned  and  ill-treated,  and  he  is  called  to  suffer 
for  his  cause.  This  he  submits  to  meekly  and  willingly,  ready 
to  endure  the  indignities  of  his  high  calling  so  long  as  God's 
purposes  are  furthered  thereby,  and  he  is  confident  that  the 
Lord  who  helps  him  will  also  vindicate  his  service  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

"The  Lord  has  given  me  a  tongue  for  teaching. 

That  I  may  know  how  to  succour  the  weary  with  a  word. 

Each  morning  he  wakens,  he  wakens  my  ear  to  hear  as 

disciples  do; 

The  Lord  has  opened  my  ear,  and  I  have  not  been  rebellious 

I  have  not  turned  backward 

I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  the 

pluckers  of  hair; 

My  face  I  hid  not  from  shame  and  spitting. 

But  the  Lord  helps  me,  therefore  I  have  not  been 

confounded; 

I  have  set  my  face  like  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall 

not  be  ashamed. 

Near  is  my  Vindicator;  who  will  take  issue  with  me? 
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"Let  us  stand  up  together! 

Who  will  challenge  my  rights? 

Let  him  draw  near  to  me! 

Behold,  the  Lord  God  helps  me;  who  will  put  me  to  wrong? 

Behold,  they  will  all  wear  out  like  a  garment,  the  moth 

will  devour  them.'1  1. 

The  mission  to  those  outside  of  Israel  is  not  mentioned  in 
this  poem,  but  it  is  implied  all  the  way  through,  and  the 
author,  aware  of  the  fact  that  human  nature  can  be  terribly 
resistive  to  the  truth  and  scornful  of  the  things  of  God, 
pictures  the  servant  of  God  facing  opposition  and  suffering 
ridicule.  God’s  witness  will  be  called  upon  to  travel  a 
rugged  pathway,  but  he  will  be  given  strength  and  courage  to 
walk  it,  and  the  right  and  glory  of  his  mission  will  be 
revealed  in  the  end. 

The  central  thought  in  the  poem  above  is  carried  over, 
and  enlarged  upon,  in  the  last  and  best  known  of  all  the 
servant  poems.  Althought  the  fourth  servant  poem  is  definitely 
related  to  the  others,  because  of  the  depth  and  grandeur  of 
its  spiritual  insights,  it  stands  by  itself,  a  unique  and 
unparalleled  picture  of  what  a  truly  devoted  servant  of  God 
must  be  and  will  have  to  endure.  Since  the  poem  is  com¬ 
paratively  long  it  will  not  be  quoted  in  full,  but  the 
following  is  selected  to  reveal  the  author’s  conception  of 
God’s  suffering  servant. 

"He  was  despised,  and  avoided  by  men, 

A  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  pain; 

And  like  one  from  whom  men  hide  their  faces. 


1.  Isaiah  50:4-9. 
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He  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not. 

Yet  it  was  our  pains  that  he  bore. 

Our  sorrows  that  he  carried; 

While  we  accounted  him  stricken. 

Smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted. 

He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions. 

He  was  crushed  for  our  iniquities; 

The  chastisement  of  our  welfare  was  upon  him. 

And  through  his  stripes  we  were  healed. 

All  we  like  sheep  had  gone  astray. 

We  had  turned  everyone  to  his  own  way; 

And  the  Lord  made  to  light  upon  him 
The  guilt  of  us  all."  1. 

Here  we  have  a  picture  of  one  whose  heart  is  flooded  with 
the  very  Spirit  of  God,  and  filled  with  the  very  love  of 
God.  His  service  is  motivated  by  a  boundless  love  for  men, 
whom  he  longs  to  redeem  from  sin  and  iniquity,  but  those  he 
loves  and  seeks  to  redeem  do  not  have  any  reverence  or  esteeem 
for  him.  Rather,  he  is  depised  and  snubbed  by  men,  and 
eventually  tortured  and  put  to  death  by  them.  Yet  the  love 
of  the  servant  is  not  lessened  or  destroyed  by  this  ugly  and 
unseemly  return,  and  in  suffering  and  death  he  continues  to 
love,  giving  himself  as  an  offering  to  God  on  behalf  of  these 
who  slay  him,  and  his  vicarious  suffering  and  death  become 
redemptive.  His  mission  of  pain  and  self-sacrifice  is  not  in 
vain,  for  it  begins  to  yield  the  desired  fruit,  and  those  who 
are  won  to  God  and  saved  from  their  sins  through  the  witness 
and  willing  sacrifice  of  the  suffering  servant  are  many. 

"The  fruit  of  his  suffering  shall  he  see,  and  be 

satisfied ; 

Through  his  affliction  shall  my  servant,  the 

Righteous  One, 

Bring  righteousness  to  many. 


1.  Isaiah  53:3-6. 
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And  he  shall  bear  their  guilt. 

Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the 

great. 

And  with  the  strong  shall  he  share  the  spoil; 

Because  he  poured  out  his  lifeblood  to  the  utmost. 

And  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors.”  1. 

In  studying  this  greatest  of  the  servant  poems,  one 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  source  and  inspiration 
of  it  was  the  prophets  own  vivid  comprehension  of  God’s 
unspeakable  love  toward  mankind.  The  prophet  not  only 
knows  what  love  is  like,  but  he  also  has  something  of 
its  fire  and  glow  in  his  own  breast,  and  the  ’servant’ 
is  the  poet's  picture  of  God's  holy  love  embodied  and 
expressed  in  human  life.  A  reflection  and  expansion 
of  Hosea's  thought  is  to  be  found  here.  Just  as  Hosea 
was  sure  that  the  love  of  God,  though  shamefully  despised 
and  rejected  by  Israel,  still  reached  out  to  claim  and 
redeem  the  unworthy  nation;  so  the  prophet  of  the 
exile  is  sure  that  the  love  of  God  is  reaching  out  to 
claim  and  redeem,  and  to  claim  and  redeem  not  Israel 
alone  but  the  whole  world.  Therefore,  the  prophet 
knows  that  those  who  serve  God  on  earth  must  be  of 
like  love  and  compassion.  God’s  true  servant.  His  true 
representative  among  men,  must  surely  be  one  after 
God’s  own  heart  and  God’s  own  making,  one  like  the 
'suffering  servant’,  equipped  and  able,  ready  and 
willing,  to  manifest  in  great  nobility  of  life  and 
character  God's  redeeming  love  for  all  mankind.  The 


1. 


Isaiah  53: 11,  12. 
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1  suffering  servant'  is  the  prophet's  last  and  greatest 
word  about  true  missionary  service.  The  one  who  is 
chosen  to  be  a  mediator  of  God  in  the  world  must  be  one 
who  is  God-like.  The  pathway  of  the  'suffering  servant', 
who  willingly  gives  his  own  life  as  an  offering  for 
others,  is  the  kind  of  pathway  which  Israel,  the  elect 
of  God,  must  seek  to  follow,  for  therein  lies  her  true 
destiny . 

Before  leaving  this  illustrious  spot  of  missionary 
emphasis  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
briefly  a  few  additional  passages  in  the  later  chapters 
of  Isaiah,  which  also  contain  a  missionary  message. 

Some  of  these  do  not  reach  the  glorious  heights  of  per¬ 
ception  which  are  found  in  the  chapters  ascribed  to 
Deutero-Isaiah  and  in  the  servant  poems,  but  they  do 
picture  Israel  in  a  missionary  role  and  the  nations 
coming  to  share  in  Israel's  faith.  The  most  notable 
of  these  passages  is  the  rousing  challenge  which  is 
found  at  the  opening  of  chapter  sixty. 

"Arise,  shine  for  your  light  has  come. 

And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has  risen  upon  you. 

For  lo!  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth, 

And  thick  darkness  the  peoples; 

But  upon  you  the  Lord  shall  rise. 

And  upon  you  his  glory  shall  appear; 

"And  nations  shall  walk  by  your  light. 

And  kings  by  the  brightness  of  your  rising."  1. 

Following  this  introductory  appeal,  in  which  Israel  is 

summoned  to  become  a  revealer  of  God's  glory  to  the 


1.  Isaiah  60:1-3* 
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nations,  an  imaginative  description  of  the  future  glory 
of  the  ’new  Jerusalem'  is  given.  Israel  is  no  longer 
an  object  of  reproach  and  hate  in  the  world,  but  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  admiration  and  respect  to  all  mankind.  Her  sons 
and  daughters,  including  princes  and  rulers,  come  from 
afar  and  from  every  corner  of  the  world,  bringing  their 
wealth  with  them,  to  honour  the  Lord,  and  to  share  in 
the  glories  of  Israel.  The  gates  of  Jerusalem  are 
open  day  and  night  so  that  all  may  come  and  contribute 
their  service  and  their  best  to  advance  and  expand  the 
greatness  of  God's  glorified  nation.  We  are  given  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  material  splendour,  with  Israel  place  in  a 
position  of  great  favour  and  honour,  and  the  nations 
paying  her  homage  and  bowing  at  her  feet.  If  these 
verses  are  to  be  taken  literally,  then  the  author's 
conception  of  Israel's  future  position  of  influence 
and  attraction  in  the  world  is  not  of  a  very  high  quality 
but  the  true  meaning  of  the  chapter  may  not  be  found 
if  we  interpret  these  verses  too  literally.  Like  most 
Old  Testament  authors,  this  writer  has  a  flare  for 
pictorial  speech,  and  in  his  description  he  may  be  simply 
trying  to  point  out,  in  vivid  fashion,  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  old  and  the  new  Israel,  and  to  show  the  tremend 
ous,  wide -reaching  effect  which  the  restoration  of  Israel 
will  have  upon  the  world.  In  any  case,  the  prophet 
declares  that  God  intends  to  use  Israel  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  His  glory  among  men,  and  the  real  splendour  and 
force  of  attraction  in  the  'new  Jerusalem'  will  be  found, 
not  in  material  wealth  or  power,  but  in  the  richness  of 
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life  and  character  which  God  will  produce  in  Israel's 
society . 

"And  Peace  will  I  make  your  government. 

And  Righteousness  your  ruler. 

No  more  shall  news  of  violence  be  heard  in  your  land, 
Nor  of  wreck  and  ruin  within  your  borders, 

But  you  shall  call  your  walls  Salvation, 

And  your  gates  Praise."  1. 

Other  passages  in  the  closing  chapters  of  Isaiah 

2. 

contain  the  same  thought,  expressed  in  similar  fashion, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  examine  them  separately  or  in 
detail.  In  each  case  we  see  a  religiously-rejuvenated 
Israel,  restored  by  God  to  a  place  of  influence  and 
prestige  in  the  earth.  The  glory  of  the  new  Israel, 
which  is  generally  set  forth  in  terms  of  a  favoured  and 
superior  wordly  position,  makes  a  great  impression  on 
the  outsider,  and  many  of  the  Gentiles,  attracted  by 
the  sight,  come  to  Jerusalem  to  do  honour  to  Israel  and 
to  learn  of  her  God.  In  this  way,  Israel  becomes  a 
mediator  of  the  true  faith  to  those  of  other  nations. 
Elements  of  racial  pride  and  feelings  of  superiority 
are  evident  in  these  passages,  and  they  fall  far  short 
of  the  heights  of  perception  found  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
Testament;  but  they  do  strike  a  clear-cut  universal 
note,  and  they  do  envisage  Israel  as  God's  chosen  medium 
for  establishing  an  all-inclusive  and  all-embracing 
Kingdom  in  the  world.  The  writer  may  have  cherished 
rather  base  glories  for  Israel  in  one  respect,  but 


1.  Isaiah  60:17>  18. 

2.  Isaiah  61:5-6,  10-11;  62:10-12;  66:18-21. 
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most  of  all  he  cherished  for  the  nation  a  life  of  truth 
and  righteousness  in  God;  and  he  declares  that  Israel 
is  chosen,  not  merely  that  she  may  have  great  blessings 
of  a  material  kind  and  be  honoured  by  all  the  world, 

but  chiefly  that  she  might  be  used  of  God  to  make  right  - 

1. 

eousness  and  praise  "to  spring  up  before  all  nations." 

One  more  passage  in  Isaiah  is  deserving  of  attention 
for  it  is  addressed  to  aliens  and  outcasts,  and  it 
promises  them  an  honoured  place  in  the  faith  and  fellow¬ 
ship  of  God  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  people  of  Israel, 
provided  that  they  will  keep  His  covenant  and  obey  His 
laws . 


'*Let  not  the  alien  who  has  attached  himself  to 

the  Lord  say, 

'The  Lord  will  surely  separate  me  from  his  people.' 
And  let  not  the  eunuch  say, 

' Lo!  I  am  a  dry  tree! 

For  thus  says  the  Lord: 

'The  eunuchs  who  keep  my  sabbaths. 

And  choose  the  things  that  I  delight  in. 

And  hold  fast  by  my  covenant -- 

To  them  will  I  give  in  my  house  and  within  my  walls 
A  monument  and  a  name  better  than  sons  and  daughters 
I  will  give  them  an  everlasting  name. 

One  that  shall  not  be  cut  off. 

And  the  aliens  who  attach  themselves  to  the  Lord, 

to  minister  to  him. 

To  love  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  to  be  his  servants 
Even  everyone  who  keeps  the  sabbath  by  not  profaning 

it. 

And  holds  fast  by  my  covenant-- 
I  will  bring  them  to  my  holy  mountain, 

And  I  will  make  them  joyful  in  my  house  of  prayer; 
Their  burnt-offerings  and  their  sacrifices  shall  be 

welcome  upon  my  altar. 

For  my  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for 

all  peoples! 

This  is  the  oracle  of  the  Lord  God, 

Who  gathers  the  outcasts  of  Israel: 

'I  will  yet  gather  to  them 
Those  who  were  gathered  against  them'."  2. 


1 .  Isaiah  6l : 11 . 


2.  Isaiah  56-3-8. 
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According  to  this  oracle,  the  alien  must  come  to  the 
Lord  by  way  of  Israel,  and  by  way  of  the  prescribed 
customs  and  laws  of  Israel’s  religion,  but  the  'welcome 
mat'  is  laid  out  for  him,  and  his  worship  and  devotion 
is  to  have  equal  honour  and  recognition.  The  undue 
emphasis  on  keeping  the  sabbath  indicates  a  Judiastic 
kind  of  religion  in  the  offing,  but  whatever  the 
character  of  Israel's  religion,  it  is  to  be  open  to  all 
who  will  keep  its  requirements,  and  to  be  readily  shared 
with  those  outside  the  nation  who  come  to  seek  the 
Lord.  There  is  no  suggestion  here  of  Israel  going  out 
to  win  the  alien,  but  a  missionary  office  is  implied 
in  the  picture,  for  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  to  be 
"a  house  of  prayer  for  all  peoples",  and  it  is  God's 
purpose  that  the  alien  be  gathered  in. 

God's  will  to  include  foreigners  in  His  kingdom 
is  also  voiced  by  the  prophets  of  the  Restoration, 
Zechariah  and  Malachi. 

"Thus  says  the  Lord  of  Hosts:  'People  shall  yet 
come,  even  the  citizens  of  many  cities.  And  the 
citizens  of  one  city  shall  go  to  another,  saying, 
"Let  us  go  at  once  to  propitiate  the  Lord  and  to 
seek  the  Lord  of  hosts!"  "I  certainly  will  go." 
Thus  many  shall  come  to  seek  the  Lord  of  hosts 
in  Jerusalem,  and  to  propitiate  the  Lord.'  Thus 
says  the  Lord  of  hosts:  'In  those  days,  ten  men, 
from  nations  of  every  language,  shall  lay  hold  of 
him  who  is  a  Jew,  saying,  "Let  us  go  with  you; 
for  we  have  heard  that  God  is  with  you!"  1. 

Here  again  it  is  foretold  that  the  people  of  Israel  will 

occupy  a  place  of  world-wide  renown  because  of  their 


1.  Zechariah  8:20-23. 
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allegiance  to  their  Lord.  Here  again  the  peoples  of 
all  nations  are  seen  turning  in  the  direction  of  Jerusalem 
to  seek  Israel’s  God.  Here  again,  all  this  is  set  forth 
as  a  promised  fulfilment  of  God's  express  will  and  desire 
to  claim  the  worship  and  allegiance  of  all  men,  and  to 
establish  His  blessings  universally.  Here  again  we 
find  Israel,  that  is,  an  Israel  which  is  loyal  and  de¬ 
voted  to  God,  becoming  the  medium  by  which  the  universal 
designs  of  the  Lord  are  brought  to  pass. 

A  radically  different  thought  form  is  employed  by 
Malachi  to  proclaim  God's  goodwill  toward  foreigners. 

The  prophet  dares  to  suggest  that  the  Lord's  name  is 
held  in  greater  honour  by  the  alien  than  by  the  Israelite, 
and  that  a  more  sincere  and  truer  worship  can  be  found 
among  the  heathen  than  among  God's  chosen  people. 

"For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  to  its  setting. 

My  name  is  great  among  the  nations; 

And  in  every  place  an  offering  is  made,  is  presented 

to  my  name. 

And  a  pure  offering. 

For  my  name  is  great  among  the  nations,” 

Says  the  Lord  of  hosts; 

'But  you  are  defiling  it. 

In  that  you  say,  "The  table  of  the  Lord  is  defiled. 

And  his  food,  its  product,  is  despicable." 

And  you  say,  "What  a  weariness  it  is!"  1. 

Of  course  Malachi  is  zealous  to  establish  a  true  and 
sincere  and  willing  worship  among  His  own  people,  and 
to  rebuke  their  indifferent  and  careless  attitudes  toward 
the  obligations  of  their  religion,  so  he  startles  them 
with  this  daring  and  humbling  contrast.  We  cannot, 


1.  Malachi  1:11-13. 
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therefore,  make  too  much  of  his  statement  about  the 
worship  of  God  among  the  nations,  but  the  statement 
does  reveal  a  broad  and  very  wholesome  attitude  toward 
other  peoples,  and  it  may  even  suggest  that  other 
peoples,  independently  of  Israel,  can  come  to  know  God 
and  offer  Him  a  true  and  sincere  worship.  The  core  of 
the  truth  expressed  in  Malachi’s  contrast  is  simply 
this:  the  sincere  and  enthusiastic  worship  of  a  heathen 
people  is  more  acceptable  to  God  than  the  unwilling, 
careless,  and  dishonest  worship  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  among  the  people  of  Israel. 

We  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  contribution 
made  to  the  missionary  message  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
the  authors  of  two  books  which  are  little  in  length 
but  large  in  content  --  the  book  of  Ruth  and  the  book 
of  Jonah.  Each  of  these  books  contains  a  message  from 
God  which  is  pointedly  directed  at  the  narrow,  exclusive, 
and  bigoted  spirit  which  developed  among  the  people  of 

Israel  during  that  period  of  history  which  followed  the 

1. 

Restoration.  Since  the  spirit  and  message  of  these 
books  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  without  some  under¬ 
standing  of  their  background,  a  brief  outline  of  the 
historic  situation  which  helped  to  produce  them  is  in 
order . 


1.  Both  books  were  written  between  450  and  200  B.C. 

The  book  of  Ruth  originated  probably  toward  the 
close  of  the  5th  century,  but  may  be  a  product 
of  the  later  Greek  period.  (Cf.  The  Interpreter’s 
Bible.  Vol.  2.  Introduction  to  Ruth-Louise 
Pettibone  Smith,  p.830)  The  book  of  Jonah  is  likely 
later  in  origin  thatn  Ruth,  in  all  probability 
from  the  Greek  period.  (Cf.  Interpreter’s  Bible. 
Introduction  to  Jonah.  J.  D.  Smart) 
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The  re-establishment  of  Israel  turned  out  to  be 
a  great  disappointment  for  those  who  held  the  high 
missionary  hopes  and  spirit  which  we  find  expressed 
in  the  late  chapters  of  Isaiah.  Enthusiasm  for  a  new 
and  greater  Israel,  and  visions  of  a  renewed  religious 
life  of  noble  quality  and  aggressive  character,  shared 
by  the  prophets  of  the  exile,  were  anything  but  shared 
by  the  people  of  Israel,  or,  for  that  matter,  by  many 
of  their  priests  and  leaders.  There  was  no  great  desire 
to  return  to  the  homeland,  and  those  who  did  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  formed  a  small,  poor,  and 
dispirited  community.  With  the  return  of  the  exiles 
there  was  a  natural  intermingling  of  Israelites  with  the 
’people  of  the  land’,  considerable  intermarriage,  and 
along  with  this  the  inevitable  snaring  of  customs  and 
traditions,  religious  outlooks  and  ideas.  Close 
association  with  the  non-Israelite  population  was 
fraught  with  dangerous  possilHities  from  the  religious 
point  of  view,  and  these  possibilities  became  actual 
when  the  people  began  adopting  foreign  beliefs  and 
practices,  and  began  to  forsake  their  own  religious 
heritage.  The  drift  toward  false  beliefs  and  the  in¬ 
clination  to  forsake  the  true  faith  was  not  left  un¬ 
challenged,  and  leaders  like  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  championed 
a  movement  which  was  designed  to  purge  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  of  unbecoming  ideas  and  customs,  and  to  safeguard 
the  true  faith  against  foreign  accretions.  Because  inter¬ 
marriage  was  contributing  greatly  to  the  sorry  trend, 
marriage  to  foreigners  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  those 
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already  married  outside  the  fold  were  required  to 

1. 

divorce  their  foreign  wives.  Zeal  to  preserve  the 
true  faith  was  a  worthy  cause,  but  it  had  dangers  too  -- 
the  danger  of  fostering  a  narrow  racialism  and  anti- 
foreign  feeling,  and  this  was  a  spirit  to  which  the 
people  of  Israel  were  peculiarly  susceptible,  because 
of  their  election  doctrine.  Consequently,  the  new 
Israel  became  decidedly  separatist  in  its  viewpoint, 
pride  of  race  and  religion  became  deeply  seated,  and 
all  foreigners  were  considered  to  be  decidedly  inferior, 
unworthy  of  notice,  and  deserving  of  contempt. 

After  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Jews  were  brought  into  contact  with  Greek  civilization, 
and  once  again  many  were  attracted  by  the  Greek  way  of 
thought  and  life.  There  was  a  similar  reaction  against 
the  Hellenization  influences  on  Israel's  faith,  and 
with  it  an  intensification  of  the  proud  nationalistic 
spirit  and  harsh  anti-Gentile  feeling. 

Needless  to  say,  in  such  a  situation  all  hope  for 
a  missionary  outlook  in  the  religion  of  Israel  was  al¬ 
most  completely  lost.  The  missionary  ideals  and  universal 
concepts  of  the  exile  prophets,  if  they  were  ever 
seriously  entertained,  were  now  forgotten.  Any  goodwill 
or  religious  concern  for  outsiders  was  hard  to  find. 

There  was  need  for  a  new  prophetic  voice  in  Israel.  That 


1.  Ezra  9:1-10:17 


Nehemiah  13:1-3;  23-27. 
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voice  is  heard  in  the  messages  contained  in  the  book 
of  Jonah  and  the  book  of  Ruth,  which  we  will  consider 
in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

The  Book  of  Ruth,  in  the  main,  contains  a  twofold 
purpose:  1.  To  condemn  the  contemporary  attitude 

toward  mixed  marriages  and  the  practice  of  divorcing 
pagan  wives.  2.  To  reassert  Israel’s  responsibility 
under  God  for  the  well-being  and  salvation  of  the  out¬ 
sider.  A  story  about  the  past  is  used  to  proclaim  a 

1. 

greatly  needed  lesson  for  the  present.  Nowhere  in 
the  book  do  we  find  the  purpose  specifically  stated, 
but  it  is  obviously  wrapped  up  with  the  characters, 
events,  and  happenings  of  the  story,  and,  more  parti¬ 
cularly,  with  the  main  character  Ruth,  a  woman  of  Moab, 
and  the  reception  given  to  her  when  she  came  to  live 
in  the  land  of  Israel. 

Ruth's  marriage  into  a  Hebrew  family,  her  loyalty 
in  widowhood,  and  her  subsequent  marriage  to  Boaz 
another  man  of  Israel,  through  which  she  becomes  the 
ancestress  of  King  David  --  all  of  this  speaks  for 
itself.  Plainly  it  purports  to  teach  that  mixed  mar¬ 
riages  can  be  noble  and  good,  that  they  were  quite 
acceptable  in  Israel's  earlier  history,  and  that  the 
Jewish  nation  itself  is  a  product  of  intermarriage  in 


1.  The  subject  matter  of  the  story  is  from  the 
period  of  the  Judges.  It  may  be  fact  or 
fiction,  or,  what  is  probably  the  case,  a 
mixture  of  both. 
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the  past.  It  represents  a  courageous  opposition  to  the 

1. 

mixed  marriage  law  in  Deuteronomy  and  similar  legislation, 
already  referred  to,  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah;  and  it  re¬ 
presents  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  injustices 
associated  with  the  enforcement  of  the  mixed  marriage 
laws.  The  great  essential  for  a  real  missionary  move¬ 
ment  is  found  right  here  —  the  impetus,  the  urge  of 
God,  manifest  in  a  spirit  of  compassion  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  other  people  no  matter  who  they  happen  to  be. 
More  significant  still  is  the  lesson  taught  by 

Ruth’s  reception  in  Israel.  Throughout  the  story  her 

2. 

Moabite  background  and  ancestry  is  stressed,  but  also 
her  good  character,  her  kindness  to  Naomi,  and  her 
readiness  to  leave  her  old  customs  and  associations 
and  to  receive  the  God  of  Israel.  A  fertile  seedbed 
in  which  to  plant  the  seeds  of  Israel’s  faith  is  surely 
indicated.  The  main  point  of  the  story,  however,  is 
the  cordial  way  in  which  Ruth  is  accepted  in  the  new 
land,  and  the  willingness  to  have  her  become  a  part 
of  the  chosen  community.  Boaz  is  God’s  servant,  mani¬ 
festing  the  Lord’s  compassion,  concern,  and  redemptive 
purpose  for  one  who,  by  birth  and  background,  was  out¬ 
side  the  fold  of  Israel.  It  is  a  story  about  a  foreign 

woman  who  "seeks  and  finds  refuge  'under  the  wings'  of 
”3. 

the  God  of  Israel1 2',  and  the  story  is  an  appeal  to  the 


1.  Deuteronomy  23:3- 

2.  Ruth  1:2;  2:2,  6,  10,  21;  4:5,  10. 

Interpreter's  Bible  -  Introduction  to  Ruth 
Louise  P.  Smith  -  Vol .  2.  P.  831. 
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Jewish  people  of  the  Restoration,  not  only  for  an  en¬ 
lightened  attitude  toward  foreigners,  but  also  for  a 
readiness  to  include  and  embrace  them  within  the  fellow¬ 
ship,  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  on  a  full  and 
equal  basis.  The  word  of  the  Lord  about  the  reception 
of  aliens  in  the  fifty-sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  is 
re-emphasized  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  but  in  a  much  finer 
and  fuller  way. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  whose  own  life 
obviously  throbs  with  something  of  God's  yearning  and 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  all  people,  intends 
his  readers  to  be  moved  by  his  story  toward  certain 
conclusions,  and  these  conclusions  are  set  forth  very 
succinctly  by  George  Knight  in  his  fine  commentary: 

"1.  God  must  feel  at  least  as  compassionate  toward 
all  the  Ruths  of  Moab  and  of  Babylon  and  of  every 
other  land  as  His  creature  Boaz  felt  toward  Ruth.  2. 

God  must  actually  be  a  God  of  redemption,  with  the 

desire  and  the  power  to  redeem  all  outcasts  into  fellow- 

1. 

ship  with  Himself.”  A  third  conclusion  is  intended 
and  should  be  added:  God  expects  His  people,  Israel, 
to  reveal  His  loving  will  to  the  Gentiles  in  appropriate 
life  and  action. 

In  this  period  of  Israel's  history,  when  feelings 
of  animosity  toward  all  outsiders  were  running  high  and 


1.  Ruth  and  Jonah  -  George  A.  P.  Knight 
P.  4l  (SCM  Press,  London) 
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blind  pride  and  prejudice  were  ruling  the  day,  those 
imbued  with  the  old  prophetic  fire  and  universal  out¬ 
look  were  faced  with  the  grim  problem  of  Mhow  to  re¬ 
awaken  in  the  nation  a  sense  of  the  missionary  destiny 

1. 

to  which,  as  God’s  people,  it  had  been  called".  The 
task,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  difficult  one,  for  the 
Jewish  people  were  anything  but  disposed  to  listen  to 
any  message  which  presumed  to  declare  that  Israel  had 
a  God -given  obligation  toward  the  heathen.  What  would 
make  the  people  hear  and  understand? 

Another  who  addressed  himself  to  this  difficult 
task  was  the  author  of  the  book  called  Jonah.  He  em¬ 
ployed  the  same  method  as  the  writer  of  Ruth  for 
promoting  his  purpose,  and  the  author  of  Jonah  was  a 
master  draftsman  in  the  art  of  purposeful  story-telling. 
Jonah  is  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  Israel's 
history  --  a  kind  of  mirror  in  which  the  people  of 
Israel  can  get  an  unflattering  and  realistic  look  at 
themselves.  In  parabolic  form,  the  writer  sets  forth 
his  insight  into  the  meaning  of  Israel's  election  and 
God's  dealings  with  His  chosen  people.  The  story  is 
filled  with  cleverly-veiled  but  easily-discernible 
meanings.  Israel  is  characterized  in  Jonah;  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  world  service  which  Israel  was  given  at  the 
beginning  of  her  history  is  represented  by  Jonah's 
first  call  to  preach  to  Nineveh;  Israel's  persistent 


1.  Interpreter's  Bible  -  Introduction  to  Jonah 
J.  D.  Smart. 
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and  stubborn  refusal  to  obey  is  pictured  in  Jonah’s 
flight  to  Tarshish;  God’s  punishment  and  discipline 
of  Israel  in  the  captivity  is  depicted  when  Jonah  is 
swallowed  by  the  fish;  the  subsequent  restoration  of 
the  nation  and  Israel's  new  opportunity  is  seen  in 
Jonah’s  escape  from  the  fish  and  the  second  call  to 
preach  to  Nineveh.  The  people  of  Nineveh  are  purposely 
chosen  as  the  field  of  missionary  enterprise  as  the 
Assyrians  were  Israel's  arch-enemy  in  the  past.  Jonah’s 
petty  behaviour  throughout  the  whole  story,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  his  petulant  attitude  after  Nineveh’s  repentance 
and  salvation,  is  a  satirical  portrayal  of  Israel's 
mean  and  unbecoming  spirit  toward  all  Gentiles,  and 
her  selfishly  possessive  grasp  upon  God  and  God's 
favours . 

The  truths  embodied  in  the  allegory  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows:  The  God  of  Israel  is  a  God  of  love 
and  mercy,  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  redeem  and  bless. 
God's  love  and  mercy  and  saving  purpose  embrace  the 
world.  Israel  was  chosen  from  the  beginning  of  her 
history  to  mediate  the  knowledge  of  God  and  His  will 
to  other  peoples.  The  failure  and  refusal  to  God’s 
servant  and  witness  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  punishment  and  discipline  of  the  Exile.  God  is 
now  calling  Israel  to  repent  of  present  pride  and 
stubborness,  that  she  might  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  compassion  and  goodwill  toward  men,  become 
a  witness  of  divine  goodness  and  glory  to  the  world, 
and  so  fulfil  her  God -appointed  destiny. 
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In  addition  to  teaching  this  general  lesson  about 
God's  character  and  purposes,  and  about  God's  special 
task  for  Israel,  the  writer  is  at  pains  to  point  out  to 
his  Jewish  contemporaries  certain  other  pertinent  and 
relevant  matters.  He  wants  to  show  that  the  nation's 
narrowness  is  completely  unbecoming,  and  inexcusable  -- 
not  only  a  downright  sin  against  God,  but  also  a  serious 
injustice  to  the  Gentile. 

In  the  first  place,  the  prophet  is  concerned  to 

show  that  the  Gentile  world  is  a  field  "white  unto 

1. 

harvest".  As  in  Ruth,  the  foreigners  in  the  story 
are  painted  in  favourable  colours.  The  sailors  on  the 
ship  bound  for  Tarshish  are  men  who  reveal  admirable 
traits  of  character.  Their  religious  attitude  is  super¬ 
ior,  for  while  Jonah  is  asleep  and  unconcerned  about 
the  peril  of  the  hour,  the  sailors  are  seriously  occupied 
with  their  prayers  and  petitions.  When  it  becomes 
clear  that  Jonah  is  the  one  responsible  for  the  threaten¬ 
ing  storm  and  asks  to  be  thrown  overboard,  the  Gentile 
sailors  are  reluctant  to  do  so,  indicating  a  spirit 
of  compassion  for  a  fellow  human  being  which  was  seldom 
found  in  Israel.  The  rapid  and  thoroughgoing  repentance 
of  Nineveh  upon  the  preaching  of  Jonah  is  another  striking 
contrast  to  Israel's  slow  response  and  rebellious  attitude 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  We  may  be  reading  too  much 


1.  John  4:35. 
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into  these  aspects  of  the  allegory,  but  the  contrast 

is  too  marked  to  be  accidental.  It  is  almost  certain 

1. 

that  this  prophet,  like  the  prophet  Malachi,  is  trying 
to  show  that  foreigners  are  not  only  the  objects  of 
God’s  care  and  mercy,  but  that  they  are  ready  to  res¬ 
pond  to  His  Word  and  become  His  obedient  servants  if 
given  the  chance. 

In  the  second  place,  the  prophet  is  concerned 
to  show  that  Israel  in  rejecting  her  obligation  to 
the  alien  is  in  reality  rejecting  her  God.  She  is 
not  merely  despising  the  word  of  her  prophets  but  the 
very  spirit  and  will  of  the  God  she  owns.  In  refusing 
to  allow  others  to  share  in  the  salvation  of  God, 

Israel  in  reality  is  turning  away  from  her  own  sal¬ 
vation,  for  she  is  denying  the  ’hesed’  of  the  Lord 
to  which  she  owes  her  very  life.  Israel  must  be 

brought  to  see  that  a  nation  which  becomes  "a  little 

2. 

garden  walled  around",  is  not  the  kind  of  nation  in 
which  God  delights,  but  actually  a  nation  which  is  lost 
to  God,  for  it  is  completely  out  of  harmony  with  God's 
manifest  free  and  gracious  will. 

In  the  third  place,  the  prophet  is  concerned  to 
show  that  Israel’s  chief  failure  is  a  failure  to  open 
her  heart  to  an  invasion  of  God's  Spirit.  She  knows 
about  God's  nature,  but  God's  nature  does  not  dwell 


1.  Malachi  1:11 

2.  The  Missionary  Message  Of  The  Old  Testament 
H.  H.  Rowley  -  P.  65. 
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within.  Jonah  is  fully  aware  of  God's  love  and  mercy. 
That  is  why  he  does  not  want  to  preach  to  Nineveh, 
for  he  is  sure  that  if  Nineveh  repents  God  will  be 
merciful.  Strangely  enough,  he  knows  that  God  is 
love  and  claims  that  love  for  himself,  yet  God's  love 
has  never  touched  him  for  he  carries  within  his  own 
life  an  unloving  and  unmerciful  spirit.  Like  the  elder 
brother  in  Jesus'  parable  about  the  prodigal  son,  Jonah 
becomes  angry  and  even  weeps  when  God's  mercy  is  made 
known  to  the  people  of  Nineveh.  In  all  of  this,  the 
prophet  is  saying,  in  his  own  shrewd  and  forceful  way, 
that  Israel  can  never  become  God's  witness  and  servant 
in  the  world  until  something  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
within  her.  Israel  is  thinking  too  much  about  being 
a  people  of  God's  favour,  and  not  enough  about  becoming 
a  people  of  God's  stamp.  The  urge  and  motivating  force 
of  divine  love  and  mercy  was  the  one  thing  lacking 
and  the  one  thing  needful.  Only  a  Spirit -empowered 
and  Spirit-filled  nation,  able  thus  to  manifest  the 
love  of  God  in  attitude  and  action,  can  fulfil  the 
religious  world  mission  for  which  Israel  has  been 
chosen,  and  to  which  she  is  still  being  called. 

This  last  and  most  important  point  in  the  message 
of  Jonah  brings  us  face  to  face  with  that  peculiar 
stress  which  runs  through  the  whole  missionary  message 
of  the  Old  Testament  --  the  stressed  need  for  the  kind 
of  witness  which  is  inspired  and  fashioned  and  character¬ 
ized  by  the  presence  and  working  of  God  in  the  nation's 
life.  The  prophets  issue  a  call  for  a  divinely-motivated 
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and  divinely-graced  missionary  life  and  activity,  in 
which  and  through  which  the  nature,  character,  and 
will  of  God  will  be  clearly  manifest.  Israel  is  able 
to  be  a  missionary  to  the  nations,  not  merely  because 
she  knows  about  the  only  true  God  and  has  learned 
about  His  will,  but  because  she  is  one  in  whom  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  dwells,  and  in  whom  the  good  fruits 
of  His  Spirit  are  to  be  seen.  Without  this  her  witness 
to  God  can  only  be  a  lifeless,  empty,  unpersuasive, 
and  unvailing  effort.  The  central  affirmation  of 

the  Old  Testament  is  this:  ’Deliverance  is  of  the 

1. 

Lord’.  Israel  cannot  deliver,  Israel  cannot  redeem, 
Israel  cannot  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth; 
but  because  the  salvation  of  God  is  her  knowledge 
and  experience,  she  is  in  a  position  to  point  others 
to  the  Saviour.  The  real  greatness  and  uniqueness 
of  Israel,  the  thing  that  differentiates  her  from 
other  nations  and  therefore  makes  her  a  witness  to 
other  nations,  does  not  lie  in  herself,  but  in  what 
God  has  done,  can  do,  and  will  do,  for  her  and  in  her 
and  to  her,  and  through  her.  ’Deliverance  is  of  the 
Lord’  not  Israel,  but  since  she  is  one  in  whom  deliver¬ 
ance  and  the  fruits  of  deliverance  are  to  be  found, 
she  is  the  chosen  medium  by  which  God  is  pleased  to 
make  His  saving  power  known  to  other  peoples . 


1.  Jonah  2:9. 
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A  meaningful  figure  is  used  to  describe  Israel's 

missionary  role  in  the  world.  She  is  to  be  a  'light' 

1. 

to  the  nations.  Her  life  and  activity  is  to  be  a  re¬ 
flection  in  the  world  of  the  glory  of  God.  The  bright 
shining  of  the  Lord's  power  and  goodness  to  be  seen 
upon  her.  Because  of  her  relationship  to  God  and  her 
life  in  God  she  is  to  be  a  light  in  the  darkness  of 
the  world,  a  light  to  open  blind  eyes,  a  light  to  re¬ 
veal  God  to  men,  and  so  to  lead  them  into  His  ways  of 
justice  and  righteousness,  blessedness  and  peace. 

It  is  significant  also  that  Israel  in  her  mission¬ 
ary  role  is  frequently  pictured  as  a  centre  of  God 
in  the  midst  of  the  world  toward  which  the  nations 
turn  and  come.  All  the  way  through  the  late  chapters 
of  Isaiah  we  read  about  people  moving  in  the  direction 
of  Jerusalem.  They  come  from  distant  places;  they  come 
in  great  numbers;  they  come  from  all  directions;  they 
come  in  eagerness  and  haste.  All  the  nations  are  re¬ 
presented  in  this  great  gathering  together,  and  kings 
and  rulers  are  among  them.  They  run  unto  Israel  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Lord  her  God.  In  other  words,  the  life 
and  character  brought  forth  by  God  in  Israel  will  turn 
her  into  a  nation  of  wide-reaching,  impelling,  and 
arresting  influence  in  the  earth.  Doubtless,  a  great 
deal  of  religious  pride  and  vainglory  became  associated 
with  this  concept,  but  basically  it  pictured  Jerusalem 


1. 


Isaiah  42:6;  49:6;  60:3. 
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as  that  future  spot  in  the  world  where  the  glories 
of  the  true  God  would  be  found.  A  new  covenant 
would  be  established  in  which  Israel  would  be  loyal 
to  God  and  God  would  richly  bless  his  people.  He 
would  make  their  society  a  society  of  justice  and 
righteousness,  and  He  would  turn  their  nation  into 
a  community  of  peace  and  concord.  Thus  would  Israel 
become  a  forceful  and  compelling  witness  of  God’s 
glory  before  men.  People  would  behold  a  nation  in¬ 
comparably  blessed  and  would  come  to  her  to  find  the 
Source  and  Creator  of  it  all. 

The  call  for  a  witness  of  godly  life  and  charac¬ 
ter  is  clearest  of  all  in  the  so  called  'servant 
poems ’ .  In  them  we  are  introduced  to  one  who  is  so 
in  tune  with  the  Spirit  of  God  that  he  wins  men  by 
the  sheer  force  of  what  he  is.  The  true  'servant' 
gathers  to  God,  and  turns  men  into  the  way  of  salvation, 
because  the  "Spirit  of  the  Lord"  is  upon  him.  He 
draws  men  to  God,  and  advances  the  purposes  of  God 
in  the  world,  through  the  testifying  power  of  his 
divinely-fashioned  character.  The  writer  of  the  'ser¬ 
vant  poems',  however,  knew  the  perversity  of  human 
nature  too  well  to  imagine  that  even  the  most  godly 
witness  and  service  would  be  readily  and  graciously 
received  by  men.  Since  God  himself  is  resisted  and 
despised,  the  servant  of  His  will  and  spirit  need  not 
expect  better  or  different  treatment.  Yet  the  prophet, 
while  he  cQuld  see  no  easy  pathway  for  his  missionary 
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servant,  was  convinced  that  nothing  less  than  a  man 
or  a  nation  aglow  with  the  grace  of  God  would  be  able 
to  win  others  to  the  Truth,  and  he  was  equally  con¬ 
vinced  that  such  a  witness  would  finally  prevail.  Only 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  God’s  will,  carried,  if  need 
be,  to  the  point  of  suffering  and  costly  sacrifice  -- 
only  this  kind  of  witness  and  service  would  be  used  to 
accomplish  God’s  redemptive  purposes  in  the  world.  A 
servant  of  God’s  choosing  and  making,  a  servant  clothed 
in  the  garments  of  salvation  and  the  robes  of  righteous¬ 
ness  --  this  is  the  nation  which  is  called  to  preach  and 
teach  the  gospel  of  salvation,  and  this  is  the  nation 
also  which  is  clothed  with  prevailing  strength,  for, 
through  it,  God  is  pleased  to  establish  His  purposes 
among  men. 

The  chief  requirement  for  God's  messenger  is 
love.  A  missionary  must  have  something  of  the  love 
of  the  'suffering  servant'  in  his  life  before  he  can 
be  God's  witness  --  love  akin  to  the  unwearied  com¬ 
passion  of  the  Lord  for  sinful  and  wayward  Israel. 

Who  else  will  be  prepared  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
the  world?  The  Old  Testament  does  not  preach  quietism, 
but  neither  does  it  preach  empty  and  soulless  activity. 
It  looks  for  a  religious  world  mission  which  is  acti¬ 
vated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  Love.  Only  a  loving  Israel  will  rejoice  over 
Nineveh* s  salvation.  Only  a  loving  Israel  will  welcome 
the  alien  within  her  gates  and  share  with  the  alien 
the  fellowship  of  God.  Only  a  loving  Israel  will  go 
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out  to  share  her  divine  knowledge  and  blessings  with 
the  world.  Only  a  loving  Israel  will  sacrifice  her¬ 
self  for  others,  and  even  submit  herself,  still  in 
love,  to  the  indignities  of  her  enemies.  So  God’s 
purposes  of  world  redemption,  in  which  Israel  is  to 
be  the  mediator  between  God  and  man,  calls  for  a 
people  who  are  a  creation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a 
witness  which  is  the  extension  of  divine  love.  The 
first  prerequisite  of  the  would-be  missionary  is  self- 
effacing  submission  to  the  will  and  grace  of  God. 

Such  is  the  height  and  heart  of  the  missionary  challenge 
and  call  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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7 .  The  Fulfilment 

Although  the  prophets  cherished  noble  missionary 
ideals  and  aspirations  for  the  new  Israel,  these  ideals 
and  aspirations  found  little  fulfilment  in  the  future 
history  of  the  nation.  The  Jewish  people  were  not  to 
be  known  as  a  people  of  missionary  mind  and  activity, 
but  were  rather  inclined  to  keep  themselves  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  far  as  possible.  Per¬ 
sistent  nationalism  and  religious  pride  kept  the  ears 
of  Israel  from  listening  to  any  appeal  for  a  mission 
of  love  and  service  to  the  outsider.  As  the  officials 
of  Judaism  became  passionately  engaged  in  promoting 
an  exacting  religion  of  law  and  ritual  among  their 
own  people,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  turned  in  more 
and  more  upon  itself,  and  the  result  of  this  self¬ 
concentration  was  death  to  the  true  spirit  of  Israel's 
faith,  and  blindness  to  the  needs  of  the  world  without. 
There  were  also  counter-tendencies  in  some  of  the 
prophets,  the  narrow  religious  nationalism  of  Joel 
being  the  most  conspicuous  example,  and  this  contrary 
spirit,  unfortunately,  was  fondly  cherished  by  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

The  missionary  appeal  was  not  without  some  effect, 

however,  for  a  proselytizing  movement  did  develop  in 

1. 

Judaism.  There  were  signs  of  some  attempt  to  gather 


1.  For  a  discussion  of  this  movement  in  Judaism 
Of.  H.  H.  Rowley.  The  Biblical  Doctrine  of 
Election  -  pp.  o7-9^ • 
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others  into  the  fold  and  to  receive  the  outsider  into 

the  fellowship,  and  if  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  pro- 

1. 

selytizers  of  His  day  are  not  merely  hyperbolic  but 
an  indication  of  fact,  then  we  can  conclude  that  there 
was  a  certain  eagerness  and  enthusiasm,  at  least  at 
that  time,  in  the  Jewish  movement  to  win  converts. 

E.  D.  Soper  points  out  that  there  is  some  evidence  of 

a  fairly  strong  missionary  movement  prior  to  the  time 

2. 

of  Christ.  The  universal  outlook  of  the  scriptures 
and  the  missionary  vision  of  the  prophets,  therefore, 
was  not  ignored  altogether,  and  the  urge  to  proselytize 
which  developed  is  an  indication  of  at  least  some  re¬ 
cognition  of  Israel's  missionary  obligations  and  a 
definite  effort  to  assume  them. 

Still,  the  proselytizing  movement  in  Judaism, 
however  extensive  or  thorough  it  may  have  been,  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  true  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  concept 
and  ideal.  The  task  of  winning  converts  to  Israel's 
religion  was  looked  upon  very  largely  as  another 
religious  duty,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  entered  into 
the  task  (if  there  was  enthusiasm)  arose,  one  suspects, 
from  a  desire  to  promote  the  glory  of  Israel  rather 
than  from  a  desire  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
Gentile.  While  the  proselytes  were  welcomed  and 
accepted  into  the  ranks,  there  was  always  the  insistence 

1.  Matt.  23:15 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  World  Mission 
E.  D.  Soper  -  pp.  3^-35 
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that  they  become  thorough -going  Jews  in  matters  of 

religious  rite  and  custom  and  law,  and  there  was  always 

great  reluctance  to  place  them  on  the  same  level  as 

the  full-blooded  Jew.  At  any  rate,  the  proselytism  of 

Judaism,  whatever  its  extent,  was  not  without  many 

1. 

and  strong  opponents,  and  was  never  anything  more 
than  a  poor  and  half-hearted  missionary  movement  -- 
a  far  cry  from  true  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  vision. 

The  widespread  indifference  and  resistance  to  the 
missionary  call  of  the  prophets,  is  explained  in  a 
large  way  by  a  continual  misunderstanding  and  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  Israel's  election.  Among  leaders 
and  people  alike,  generation  after  generation,  with  all 
too  few  exceptions,  there  was  always  the  fatal  tendency 
to  think  and  dwell  upon  Israel's  election  in  terms  of 
privilege  and  preferment  rather  than  in  terms  of  ob¬ 
ligation  and  responsibility.  The  blinding  pride  and 
prejudices,  which  naturally  develop  from  such  a  religious 
concept,  never  fail  to  produce  a  society  which  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  penetrate 
with  ideas  of  international  consequence.  There  is  a 
diabolical  resistance  to  enlightened  universalism,  as 
the  opposition  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  to  Jesus 
forcefully  illustrates. 

So  the  missionary  visions  of  the  Old  Testament, 


1.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  World 
Mission  -  E.  D.  Soper  -  p.  35* 
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to  all  intents  and  purposes,  were  denied  fulfilment 
until  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  world -embracing  mission 
of  love  and  liberating  truth,  as  visualized  by  the  pro¬ 
phets,  was  fully  realized  at  last  in  Jesus  --  through 
His  own  God-centred,  self-effacing  ministry  on  behalf 
of  all  mankind,  culminating  in  the  atoning  sacrifice 
upon  the  Cross;  and  through  the  continuation  of  His 

universal  ministry  of  love  in  the  "fellowship  of  the 

1. 

Spirit",  in  the  new  Israel,  which  is  the  Christian 
Church.  The  missionary  visions  of  the  prophets  were 
divinely  inspired,  arising  directly  out  of  their  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  God's  nature  and  will,  and  based 
on  the  assurance  that  His  purposes  must  finally  pre¬ 
vail,  and  the  years  proved  that  their  hopes  were  valid 

and  their  confidence  justified,  for  "in  the  fulness 

2. 

of  time  God  sent  His  Son"  to  be  the  Redeemer  of  the 

f 

world.  Israel  herself  was  a  perpetual  disappointment 
to  the  prophetic  mind  of  her  race,  yet  out  of  her  the 
fulfilment  did  finally  come  with  the  arrival  of  her 
Messiah.  Israel  as  a  whole  could  not  and  would  not 
believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  because  He  did 
not  fit  in  with  their  proud  conceptions  of  what  the 
Messiah  would  be  like.  In  carrying  out  his  Messiah- 

ship  Jesus  became  the  'suffering  servant'  who  gave  his 

3. 

life  "to  ransom  many  others",  and  this,  least  of  all. 


1.  Philippians  2:1;  1  Corinthians  1:9. 

2.  Galatians  4:4. 

3.  Matt.  20:28. 
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harmonized  with  Israel's  proud  nationalistic  conceptions. 
So  Israel  as  a  nation  rejected  Him,  and  in  rejecting 
Him  she  rejected  her  purpose,  for  she  was  in  truth 
rejecting  her  God. 

Most  particularly  the  ministry  and  mission  of 
Jesus  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  missionary  vision  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  'servant  songs'  of  Deutero-Isaiah .  His 
life.  His  teaching.  His  actions,  and  especially  His 
act  at  Calvary  --  all  of  this  followed  the  spirit  and 
the  pattern  depicted  in  the  prophet's  Servant  of  Yahweh. 
He  was  first  of  all  the  obedient  Servant,  the  utterly 
devoted  Son  of  God,  Complete  and  willing  submission 
to  the  purposes  of  God,  a  perfect  filial  relationship 
between  Himself  and  the  Father  --  that  was  the  obvious 
tenor  of  His  life.  As  H.  Wheeler  Robinson  puts  it, 

MWe  can  bring  practically  all  his  teaching  and  activity 

1. 

under  the  category  of  divine  sonship".  His  one  passion 
was  obedience.  His  greatest  Joy  to  obey.  In  will  and 
love  and  purpose  He  was  one  with  the  Father.  In  Him 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  plainly  and  fully  manifest. 

And  in  all  of  this  we  see  the  predominant  characteristic 
and  quality  of  the  Servant  of  Yahweh. 

In  the  second  place,  Jesus  was  the  'suffering 
Servant'.  "If  the  distinctive  feature  in  the  portrait 


1.  The  Cross  In  the  Old  Testament  -  H.  Wheeler 
Robinson  -  p.  99  (The  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia ) 

An  excellent  examination  of  Christ's  role  of 
the  'suffering  servant'  is  to  be  found  in 
Part  2,  Chapter  3,  entitled  'The  Messiah- 
Servant ' . 
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of  the  Servant  was  His  suffering,  so  the  distinctive 

feature  in  the  portrait  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  is  His 

1 . 

Cross  and  Passion."  Ready  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  a  passionate  desire  to  save  the  souls  of  men, 
bring  Him  along  a  pathway  of  suffering.  He  is  mis¬ 
understood,  despised,  rejected,  betrayed,  forsaken, 
ill-treated  by  enemy  and  let  down  by  friend,  but  still 
He  obeys  and  still  He  loves.  He  is  nailed  to  a  cross 
by  evil  men,  a  lonely,  broken  individual,  the  seemingly 
helpless  victim  of  sin,  forsaken  by  God  and  man.  Yet 
He  is  not  alone  for  the  Father  is  with  Him;  the  Cross 
is  not  forced  upon  Him  for  it  is  His  choice;  He  is  not 
the  victim  of  sin  but  an  offering  of  Love  for  the  sinner 
He  is  not  a  broken  and  defeated  creature  but  the  strong 
and  victorious  Son  of  God.  He  gives  His  back  to  the 

smiters.  He  submits  to  shame  and  spitting.  He  allows 

2. 

Himself  to  be  led  to  the  slaughter,  because  this  is 
the  will  and  way  of  God,  the  pathway  of  divine  love. 

He  lays  down  His  life  as  an  offering  of  love  for  the 
world.  It  is  a  case  of  the  just  dying  for  the  unjust, 
the  innocent  suffering  for  the  guilty.  And  the  way  of 
Love  is  the  way  of  Victory  --  the  Cross  of  shame  and 
contempt,  chosen  in  obedience  and  chosen  in  love,  be¬ 
comes  the  Cross  of  glory,  the  Throne  from  which  He  rules 
the  world  and  establishes  His  universal  Kingdom.  The 


1.  The  Cross  Of  the  Old  Testament  -  H.  Wheeler 
Robinson  -  P.  100 

2.  Isaiah  50:6;  53:7. 
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Suffering  Servant  is  the  Chosen  of  God,  the  Son  of 

1. 

obedience  and  love  "in  whom  He  is  well  pleased", 

2. 

the  "Word  of  God  made  flesh",  the  Heart  of  God  laid 
bare.  Who,  by  the  Cross,  becomes  the  Mediator  of  God's 
purposes  of  love  and  redemption  to  all  the  souls  and 
societies  of  men. 

The  Christian  Church  is  called  and  chosen  to  be  the 
continuation  of  the  ministry  and  mission  of  the  Suffer¬ 
ing  Servant  among  men.  Because  of  her  faith  in  the 
Saviour  of  the  Cross,  and  her  acceptance  of  Him  as 
Lord  and  Redeemer,  she  becomes  the  'new'  Israel,  taking 
the  place  of  the  Israel  which  rejected  Him,  and  assum¬ 
ing  the  God-given  office  of  election,  that  is,  to  serve 
Him  and  bear  witness  unto  Him  among  the  nations.  She 
is  to  be  a  messenger  of  the  good  news,  a  witness  to 
the  grace  and  power  of  the  Redeemer,  a  body  of  true 
believers  who  will  carry  out  the  bidding  of  Christ 
the  Head  --  and  her  missionary  service  is  to  be  world¬ 
wide  in  its  scope  and  endeavour.  In  the  pursuit  of 
this  role,  the  Church  is  enjoined  to  follow  the  way 
of  the  Suffering  Servant.  "If  any  man  will  come  after 

me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and 

3. 

follow  me."  She  is  called  to  a  self-effacing  and 
sacrificial  service.  She  is  to  share  in  the  "fellowship 


1.  Mark  1:11:  Matt.  17:5. 

2 .  John  1:14. 

3.  Matt.  l6 : 24 . 
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1. 

of  His  suffering”.  She  is  to  be  the  extended  mani- 

2. 

festation  of  Christ’s  Spirit  --  a  people  "in  Christ”, 

3. 

a  people  who  have  "put  on  Christ",  a  people  who  live 
in  communion  with  Him,  and  are  thereby  clothed  with 
His  grace  and  inspired  with  Christ-like  love  for  God 
and  man.  The  Church  is  commanded  to  go  into  all  the 

world  with  the  Gospel,  but  she  is  to  go  only  in  the 

4 . 

power  of  the  Spirit,  and  when  the  love  of  Christ 
constrains  her.  It  is  to  be  no  easy  mission.  "In 
the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation",  is  Christ's  re¬ 
peated  word  to  His  disciples.  Her  missionary  witness 
will  not  be  received  in  any  better  fashion  than  that 
of  her  Lord.  Yet  this  is  her  missionary  office,  and 
the  promise  of  God's  sustaining  strength  and  God's 
victory  goes  with  it,  for  Christ  is  with  His  Church 
to  the  end  of  the  ages,  prospering  and  establishing 
the  ends  and  the  purposes  of  God  in  the  universal 
service  to  which  she  is  called. 

We  find  the  same  stress  on  the  character  and 
nature  and  spirit  of  the  missionary  witness  in  the 
New  Testament  that  we  do  in  the  Old,  and  the  modern 
Christian  Church  would  do  well  to  ponder  this  stress. 
Because  of  the  clear-cut  missionary  imperative  of  the 
New  Testament,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 


1.  Phil.  3:10 

2.  The  common  phrase  of  Paul's  epistles. 

3.  Romans  13:14. 


4.  Acts  1:8. 
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the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  we  run  the  danger  of 


interpreting  it  merely  as  a  command  for  wider  religious 
activity,  and  a  mechanical  telling  forth  of  Christian 
truths  on  a  universal  scale  --  to  think  of  the  Christian 
mission  as  a  religious  program  of  gathering  people  for 
Christ  rather  than  a  witness  of  the  Spirit  which  will 
win  and  draw  people  t£  Christ.  We  of  the  Church  need 
to  see  in  all  clearness  that  Christian  missions  are 
more  than  a  matter  of  'going1,  they  are  basically  a 
matter  of  'being'.  The  missionary  call  of  the  Gospel 
is  a  call  for  a  witness  of  example  as  well  as  word  -- 
a  call  for  the  witness  of  a  Christ -centered  life  and 
activity.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  bring  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  among  men,  but 
rather  to  proclaim  Its  presence,  to  point  men  to  the 
King  of  It,  and  to  reveal  the  spirit,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory  of  It.  To  do  this  the  Church  must  be 
girded  for  the  task,  and  it  is  only  thus  girded  when 
it  is  a  creation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  grace 
and  glory  of  Christ,  His  love  and  His  righteousness, 
are  to  be  seen  upon  it.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  Church 
is  to  be  a  body  of  perfect  people,  but  before  it  can 
bear  effective  witness  to  Christ  among  men,  it  must 
be  a  body  of  people  who  are  seeking  to  be  loyal  to 
His  will,  and  in  whom  and  through  whom  something  of 
His  'unsearchable  riches'  is  to  be  found.  A  Christian 
mission  can  only  be  carried  on  by  men  of  Christ.  "The 
powers  of  darkness  will  never  be  scattered  by  a  Christen¬ 
dom  infiltrated  by  the  enemy;  and  a  religion  that  is 
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to  redeem  the  perishing  must  itself  be  uncompromizing 
in  its  allegiance  to  the  Redeemer.  The  community  of 
Jesus  must  be  lovingly  involved  in  all  the  life  of  men. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recognizably  a  new 

1. 

creation . " 

In  his  book,  uThine  Is  The  Kingdom",  J.  S.  Stewart 
feels  called  upon  to  warn  the  Church  against  both  an 

'activist1  and  a  'quietist '  attitude  toward  Christian 

2. 

missions,  pointing  out  the  falsity  of  each.  But  in 
the  modern  Christian  Church  of  comfortable,  self-satis¬ 
fied  people,  with  all  its  method -madness  and  program- 
pushers,  and  the  ceasless  demand  for  activity  and  more 
activity,  it  seems  that  Stewart's  warning  against 
the  'activist'  attitude  is  the  one  most  sorely  needed. 
Activity  apart  from  the  motivating  force  of  divine 
love  can  never  be  anything  but  empty,  meaningless, 
and  fruitless  religious  movement,  utterly  unconvicting 
and  unconvincing.  The  missionary  activity  of  the 
Church  can  never  be  self -engendered;  it  must  be  the 
movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  movement  is 
always  characterized  by  deeds  of  real  love  and  sacrifice. 
The  Christian  Missionary  challenge,  therefore,  is  a 
call  first  of  all  for  sincere,  humble,  and  thoughtful 
worship  --  a  laying  hold  upon  Christ  that  He  may  lay 
hold  upon  the  Church.  Waiting  upon  God  can  never  be 


1.  Thine  Is  The  Kingdom  -  J.  S.  Stewart 
PP.  19,  20. 


2.  Ibid.  pp.  38,  39. 
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'quietism'  for  out  of  it  comes  the  enthusiastic  witness 
and  service  of  the  Spirit,  the  forceful  witness  of  humble 
faith,  obedience,  and  love.  The  outcome  is  a  surging 
forth  of  sacrificial  and  self-denying  life  and  activity, 
containing  within  it  a  genuine  passion  and  concern  to 
share  God's  salvation  with  all  mankind. 

It  is  this  missionary  witness  and  service,  which 
originates  with  God  and  is  the  outworking  of  His  Spirit 
and  the  manifestation  of  His  Love,  to  which  the  Old 
Testament  also  calls  us.  The  Old  Testament  visualizes 
and  advocates  no  other  kind  of  world  mission,  and  its 
great  stress  on  the  character  of  the  missionary  and 
the  God-produced  quality  of  the  mission,  is  something 
which  the  Church  in  every  age  should  carefully  consider. 
It  forbids  mission  for  the  mere  sake  of  having  a 
mission.  It  forbids  religious  activity  for  the 
sake  of  religious  activity.  It  tells  us  that  a 
mission  without  the  urge  and  fire  of  God's  Spirit  with¬ 
in  it  and  His  boundless,  sacrificial  love  underlying 
it,  is  nothing  but  a  religious  performance  which  is 
virtually  meaningless  and  dead,  worthless  and  unavailing. 
It  calls  for  nothing  less  than  a  missionary  movement 
in  which  the  Truth  of  God  is  to  be  seen  as  well  as 
heard.  No  Church  will  ever  serve  the  Master  well  if 
it  is  not  attentive  to  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament 
missionary  visions  and  conceptions.  These  will  continue 
to  teach  the  people  of  Christ  that,  while  the  Church  is 
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not  the  Saviour  neither  can  it  ever  be  a  vital  medium 
for  bringing  others  to  the  Saviour's  side,  unless  it 
carries  into  its  witness  and  service  something  of  the 
Saviour's  heart. 
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